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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ITS PRESENT COMMERCE, CURRENCY, WATERWAYS, 
ARMIES, RAILWAYS, POLITICS, AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 

By LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 
HE whole book is a series of well-authenticated statements of the present situation, of 
the dangers that can be easily foreseen, and of the necessary work to be carried out if 
the Chinese Empire is to be held together, based upon interviews with the great Chinese 
Viceroys, the famous Tsung-li Yamen, the escaped reformer, Kang Yu Wei, and others. It 
is safe to say that no book upon China has been published during this century that gives in 
such small space so clear and straightforward a statement of the position China occupies 

and is likely to occupy in the commerce and polities of the world. 
With Portraits and Maps. 514 Pages. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00 


A THOUSAND DAYS IN THE ARCTIC 


By FREDERICK G. JACKSON 

VERYONE who read * Farthest North” will remember Nansen’s interesting story of 
his meeting with Frederick G. Jackson, the explorer, on the snow-fields of Franz- 
Josef Land, and of the valuable aid he received at Jackson’s camp. The object of the 
Fram expedition was to reach the North Pole. Mr. Jackson’s object was to ascertain the 
importance of Franz-Josef Land as a way to the Pole. For those who are interested in 
the Arctic regions in a scientific way, we need only to say that Mr. Jackson has fully 
demonstrated that the path to the Pole does not lie through Franz Josef Land. For those 
who want a fascinating book of travel and exploration, we add that in “ A Thousand Days 

in the Arctic” such a book is to be found. 

Copiously Illustrated from Photographs and Drawings. With Maps. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6.00 


THE AWKWARD AGE 
A NOVEL. By HENRY JAMES 

HE announcement of a new novel by Mr. Henry James is always an important event 
in the world of letters. “The Awkward Age” is fully up to the high standard which 
Mr. James has set in “ Daisy Miller,” and “ An International Episode.” The London 
Academy once said that “ Mr. James was constantly attempting the impossible, and con- 
stantly achieving it.” In “The Awkward Age,” Mr. James once more bears witness to 

the truth of the Academy's statement. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Dainty Breakfasts. 
What to Order and How to Cook it. 
By Payius Browne, with introduction by A Mere Man; 


over 350 dainty recipes. Printed on good paper and bound 
in red cloth. Price 50 cts. 


A History of England. 


From the Landing of Julius Caesar to the Present Day. By 
H. O. Annotp-Forsrex, M.P. 852 pages. 250 illustra- 
tions. Price $2.00. 

Written in simple language, sufficiently full to serve for 
reference, and at the same time sufliciently interesting to be 
as well as consulted, a book within the reach of all in 
matter of price, and rendered attractive by good illustrations 
copied from first-rate originals. 


The Practical Poultry Keeper. 


By Lewis Waicnur. Entirely new, revised and considerably 
enlarged edition. With eight beautifully colored plates, 
showing twenty-five breeds, painted from life by J. W. 
Luptow. 320 pages. Cloth, gilt stamping. Price $2.00. 
The work in its new dress is considerably enlarged, and 

two of the colored plates are devoted to varieties of poultry 
which have recently been introduced. Endeavor has been 
made to embody the essence of that progress and increase of 
knowledge which has taken place in many points, and to take 
note of the many changes which have taken place in recent 
years. 


Sights and Scenes in Oxford City 


and University. 


Described by Taomas Wurrraker, B.A., Exeter College, 
and illustrated with 100 plates after original photographs. 
With an Introduction by Grorce Sarvrssury, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Handsomely bound ; size 9% x 12% inches. Price, 
$4.00. 

The publishers feel that by its unique character, combined 
with the diversity and interest of subject, genuineness of rep- 
resentation, and charm of execution, the work will at once 
win for itself a foremost place. 


Sights and Scenes in Ireland. 


This work consists of 200 pages and 100 full-page illustrations, 
9x6 inches, from photographs specially taken for this 
work; with descriptive text appended to each view ; 
beautifully printed on heavy paper. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt; size, 9" x12 inches. Price, $5.00. 


Sights and Scenes of Scotland. 


The work consists of 460 pages, with 225 full-page illustra- 
tions from photographs taken specially for this work ; each 
plate measures 9 x6'4 inches. A special feature of the 
work is that each illustration appears on a right-hand 
page, and that no matter is printed on the back. This 
has enabled the publishers to produce the work in such a 
manner as to secure the highest excellence of art repro- 
duction. One vol., cloth, gilt edges. Price $7.50. 


Royal Academy Pictures, 1899. 

In Five Parts at 40 cents each, or one volume, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, $3.00. 

Roya Acapemy Pictures has, since the date of its first 
issue, occupied a unique position on account of the superb 
reproductions which it contains, and the representative char- 
acter of the works selected. It is thus rendered an authori- 
tative, comprehensive, and worthy record of the Royal 
Academy ; and this year’s issue fully sustains the reputation 
of preceding editions. 

An exquisite Rembrandt photogravure of the beautiful 
picture by the president of the Royal Academy, appearing in 
this year’s exhibition, is being prepared, and will be found in 
Part Five, and also forms the frontispiece to the complete 
volume. 

As the issne is Limited, send in your orders early. Parts 
will be ready ist of June, the volame June 15th. 


Familiar Garden Flowers. 


Popular Edition. In five volumes. By F. E. Hume, F.L.S., 
F.S.A. With 40 full-page colored plates in each volume, 
and descriptive text by Saintey Hisrerp. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gold and ink stamping. Price per vol- 
ume, $1.25. 


Familiar Wild Flowers. 

Popular Edition. In five volumes. By F. E. Huime, F.L.S., 
F.S.A. With 40 full-page colored plates in each volume, 
and descriptive text by SHintey Hisserp. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gold and ink stamping. Price per vol- 
ume, $1.25. 


With Nature and a Camera: 


Being the Adventures and Observations of a Field Naturalist 
and an Animal Photographer. (Third Thousand.) By 
Ricnarp Kearron, F.Z.S. Llustrated by a special front- 
ispiece and 180 pictures from photographs taken direct 
from nature by Cuerry Kearton. Buckram, gilt. $5.00. 
**No such collections of pictures of British bird-life has 

ever been produced, and the text is worthy of the pictures.”’— 


Standard. 
Wild Life at Home: 


How to Study and Photograph It. By Ricnarp 
Kearron, F.Z.S. With Rembrandt frontispiece and 100 
illustrations from photographs taken direct from nature 
by Cuerry Kxarton. Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, $1.50. 
In this new book Mr. Kearton displays further signs of 

striking originality and ingenuity in the study and portrayal 
of wild birds, beasts, and insects. He and his brother have 
gone to great expense, labor, and pains in order to excel even 
themselves, and still further illustrate what may be accom- 
plished with the camera by skill and experience. 


British Birds’ Nests: 


How, Where, and When to Find and Identify 
Them. By Ricuaxp Kearron, F.Z.S. With 150 illus- 
trations of Nests, Eggs, Young, etc., in their natural situ- 
ations and surroundings, from photographs by CHERRY 
Keartron. Buckram gilt, price $5.00. 

* A book with a wealth of beauty and truth of illustra- 
tion hitherto altogether unrivalled.’’— Sketch. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS; OR THEY WILL 
BE SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


LONDON. PARIS. 


7 & 9 West 18th St., New York. 
MELBOURNE. 








1899.} 





Selections from the Sources of 
English History: 

Being a Supplement to Text-Books of English 
History, B.C. 55-A.D. 1832. 
Arranged and edited by Cuartes W. Copy, 

M.A., Ph.D., Professor of History in McGill 


University. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Art of Teaching. 


By Davip Satmon, Principal of Swansea 
Training College. Crown 8vo, 289 pages, 
$1.25. 

This book is devoted to the exposition of teaching 
as a Technical Art, founded on experience, philosophical 
principle, and scientific observation. 


Contents: Introduction — Some General Principles 
— Order, Attention, Discipline — Oral Questioning — 
Object Lessons — Reading — Spelling — Writing — 
Arithmetic — English — Geography — History — The 
Education of Infants — Questions — Index. 


Psychology in the Schoolroom. 
By T. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Se., and A. H. 

GarR.icsk, B.A., author of * A New Manual 

of Method.” 421 pages, crown 8vo, $1.50. 

«“] have recommended Dexter and Garlick’s ‘ Psy- 
chology in the Schoolroom’ as being the most practical | 
aid to a preparation for meeting the requirements for 
securing higher licenses.”— Joun J. McNu ty, Pro- 
Sessor of Moral Philosophy in the College of the City of 
New York. 


An Introduction to the Differen- 


tial and Integral Calculus 
and Differential Equations. 

By F. GLanviL_e Tayior, M.A., B.Se., Math- 
ematical Lecturer at University College, 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 592 pages, $3.00. 
This book gives a fairly full treatment of the more 

elementary parts of the Differential and Integral Cal- 

culus, together with a shorter treatment of Ordinary 

Differential Equations. The aim has been to present 

each subject in a clear and simple manner and invest 

them with general interest. Examples of the practical 
application of the subjects have been freely introduced. 


Synopsis of German Grammar 
For the Use of High Schools and Academies. 
By Epwarp Atrnacs, Instructor in German 

at the High School, Borough of the Bronx, 
New York City. 12mo, 124 pages, 60 cts. 


355 


The Book of Golf and Golfers. 

By Horace G. Hurcuixson. With contri- 
butions by Miss Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, 
J. H. Taylor, H. J. Whigham, and Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons. With 77 portraits, ete. 
Medium 8vo, 85.00 net. 


A History of French Art, 
1100-1899. 
By Roser G. Krnes.ey, Officier de I’ Instruction 
Publique. 8vo, #5.00. 


One Poor Scruple. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Witrrip Warp. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


“We have to thank Mrs. Ward for a singularly 
interesting and stimulating novel. The scenery and 
surroundings of the plot are admirably chosen to bring 
the leading personages into strong relief.” Spectator. 


Priestess and Queen: 

A Tale of the White Race of Mexico; being 
the Adventures of Ignigene aud her Twenty- 
six Fair Maidens. By Emity E. Reaper. 
Illustrated by Emily K. Reader. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


“ The story is cleverly wrought and richly eclored.” 
— Dundee Advertiser. 


Plato and Darwin. 

A Philosophie Dialogue. By the Abbé Mar- 
ceEL HEBERT, Head Master of the Ecole 
Fénelon, Paris, Honorary Canon of Bayeux. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by the 
Hon. Witii1am Gipson, author of * The 
Abbé de Lameunais and the Liberal Cath- 
olic Movement in France.” 16mo, 75 ets. 


Life of Danton. 

By A. H. Beesty, author of “ The Gracchi, 
Marius, and Sulla,” “Life of Sir John 
Franklin,” * Ballads and Other Verse,” 
* Danton and Other Verse.”” With Portrait 
of Danton, his Mother, and I!lustration of 
the Home of his family at Arcis. 8vo, $4.50. 


NEW EDITION. 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 
By Anprew Lanc. Revised and Reset for 
reissue in the Silver Library. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, $2.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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READY JUNE 10. 


WHO’S WHO in America 


A Dictionary of Living Men and Women in the United States Who Have Gained More 
Than Local Distinction. 

HIS work aims to give (as near as may be) a short sketch —a speaking biography as it were —of every 
living man and woman in America who has gained more than local distinction: brief, crisp, and to the point, 
giving no place to eulogy, but answering with sufficient fulness the question: Who’s Who? It is confined to no 
class or profession, but tells something of those who are prominent in every walk of life: Americans who are 
active as statesmen, scientists, authors, artists, educators, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, engineers, 
poets, literateurs, librarians, historians, farmers, architects, reformers, labor leaders, musicians, 
actors, editors, merchants, manufacturers, sculptors, engravers, soldiers, sailors, public officials, 










inventors, financiers, business men, and, in fact, people of worth and note in all branches of usefulness. 


OVER EIGHT THOUSAND LIVING AMERICANS 


Who They Are, What They Are, Where They Are. 
The book is absolutely authentic. In hundreds of cases dates and facts are given which differ from other published 
accounts. ‘That is because they have been obtained from first hands, and are therefore correct. 
The address of each person is also given—an exceedingly valuable feature which no other work attempts to present. 


This book not only tells Who’s Who, but Where’s Who. 
Endorsed the World Over. Leading Americans in every part of the world commend this book : 


HON. LEVI P. MORTON, ex-Vice President of the United 
States, writes: “An exceedingly useful book. Send me two 
copies.” 

WILLIAM E. CURTIS, Washington Correspondent of the 
** Chicago Record "’: “ You are doing a great favor to the public 
generally, as wel) as to men in my profession, by printing this book."’ 

EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, Prot. European History, Amherst 
College: ‘It will be indispensable. Send me a copy at once.” 


CHARLES C. BONNEY, Pres. World's Congresses, World's 
Columbian Exposition: “Such a book is more needed at the 
present time than almost any other that could be named."’ 

NEW YORK EVENING POST : “ The value of the book cannot be 
over-estimated."’ 

THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE: “This book merits every success. 
In the editorial room, the home library, and the business man’s 
office it will be consulted daily.” 


Square 8vo, over 800 pages, bound in full cloth. Price, $2.75. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 


The Prometheus Bound of 
4eschylus. 


Translated into English by Paut E. More. With an 

Introduction. 12mo, 75 cents. 

This translation of the masterpiece of Eschylus is of 
similar excellence with Professor Palmer’s translation 
of the Antigone of Sophocles. Mr. More has both the 
scholarship to insure accuracy and adequateness in his 
rendering, and the literary skill to give it an English 
form not unworthy of its classic original. 


Every-Day Butterflies. 

By Samvuet H. Scupper, author of “ The Butterflies 
of the Eastern States and Canada,” “ Frail Children 
of the Air,” ete. With many illustrations, including 
8 full-page colored plates. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Dr. Seudder, who is well and widely known as an 
authority on butterflies, here gives familiar accounts of 
sixty or more of the commonest butterflies taken in the 
order of the season. The stories of the butterflies are 
written in a pleasing manner, and the descriptions of 
them and of their habits have the clearness and easy 
grace which come from the fullest knowledge. 


A First Book of Birds. 


By Otive THorne MILLER, author of “ Bird-Ways,” 

“In Nesting-Time,” “ Little Brothers of the Air,” 

“ A Bird-Lover in the West,” “ Four-Handed Folk,” 

and “ Upon the Tree-Tops.” With 24 text-cuts, and 

20 full-page illustrations, of which 8 are colored. 

Square 12mo, $1.00. 

In this bock for young people and older ones whose 
bird education has been neglected, Mrs. Miller describes 
birds’ nests, the young birds,— their growth and how 
they are fed, how they get their feathers and are taught 
to fly and to do various other things. She tells of the 
language of birds, their food, their migrations, their 
mental and moral development, their structure, their 
economic value to mankind. She instructs how to attract 
birds to visit about our houses and how to study their 
ways. 


The Queen of the Swamp, 

And Other Plain Americans. By Mary HARTWELL 
CATHERWOOD, author of “The Lady of Fort St. 
John,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A group of stories relating to Ohio, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, describing life in those States during 
successive stages of the present century. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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WORDSWORTH AND THE COLERIDGES: With Other Memories, Literary, Political. 


A Volume of 3y ELLIS YARNALL, whose memories of life-long friendshi 


Reminiscences. churchmen, make up a volume of unusual breadth of interest. 
By Taomas WentwortnH Hicornson. 
a pon San. _—— ot Sones Studies HEART OF 
. tn American Letters, edited by George . 
E. Woodberry. Cloth, $1.25. MAN 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Superbly illustrated from original Japanese 
drawings and photographs. 


** Every one of her let- 


Letters Lr isa ay Ft contri- 
ution.’’— Literature. 

from **A captivating book.”’ 

Japan: — Evening Post ( Chi- 


cago). 
A Recorp or Mopern LIFE IN THE 
SLAND EMPIRE. 
By Mrs. Hvca Frasen, author of * Pal- 
adia,’’ ete. Japanese cover design. 
Two vols., 8vo, $7.50. 
* The best and most vivid account of 
life in the Mikado’s realm that we have 
ever seen.’’— The Inter Ocean (Chicago). 
“Spirited and interesting.’’— Evening 
Telegraph (| Philadelphia). 


The 
Philippines ,¢3” 3? (0. date account 


and Round °f the past year; an ad- 
mirable complement to 
About. 


Prof. Worcester’s book, 
Cloth, $2.50. 

“Of striking and timely interest.’”’— 
New York Herald. 


The Fremont Bi 
: ale University. 
Making Cloth. Just Ready. 
of A sober and compre- 
.. hensive discussion of 
Hawaii, the forces of late at 
work in the islands. 





By Major G. J. Youne- 
HUSBAND. 





By Prof. Wittiam 
Fremont BLACKMAN, 





A Recorp or Personat Onserva- 
TION AND EXPERIENCE, WITH SUMMARY 
OF THE HisTORY OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 

By Dean C. Worces- 

The reER, Member of the 
Philippi sion at present in the 
pp ne Islands. 


Philippine Commis- 


Islands = “Should be read by 
every American. It is 
and the most pfemgeeen, 

° sive, intelligent, an 
Their ete ——- of 
the Archipelago obtain- 
People. able ’’— Even. Bulletin 


( Philadelphia). 
Fifth Edition, Cloth 8vo, $4.00. 


Coleridge and Lord Coleridge, talks with prominent Eng 


with Sir John Taylor 
lishmen of letters, politics, 








NEW SUMMER NOVELS. 
JUST READY. 
Tristram Lacy ; or the 


individualist. 


The author of ** The New 

By W. H. Republic,”’ which aroused 

MALLock. 80 much discussion, has re- 

: turned to fiction after more 

serious writing, such as Classes and 

Masses, Labour and the Popular Wel- 
Sare, ete. 


Jesus Delaney. $1.50. 


By Josern Striking, clever char- 
KDON acterizations of novel types; 
DonNELLY. entertaining and absorbing. 


Men’s Tragedies. $1.50. 


_ Realistic stories of cri- 

By R. V. ses in men’s lives, but the 

Ristey. realisms of strong men of 
high ideals. 


The Short Line War. $1.50. 


By So interesting a story 
Merwinx- °f railroad war that the 
= edition was exhausted 

Wessrer. ee 
in three days of publication. 


The Maternity of 
Harriott Wicken. $1.50. 


* Tragical and pathetic, 

— . it holds the reader with 

Du aan a terrible fascination.’’ — 
UDENEY. Byening Telegraph. 


Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. 


























New revised edition. $1.50. 
B ** Beyond all manner of 
y doubt one of the most pow- 
HAMLIN erful novels of recent 


GARLAND. years.’’— New Age. 
The Celebrity. 


Eighth Edition. $1.50. 
** immeasurably fascin- 
By ating.’’— Boston Herald. 


WINSTON p; 
Cuvecnus Richard Carvel. 








The strong, broad treat- 
ment of the plot isa far cry 
from the skilful lightness of 
‘The Celebrity,’’ but no 
less original or absorbing. 


$1.50. 








Cloth, 8vo, 
Price, $3.00. 


By Guanes E. WoopsBerry, author of 
** The North Shore Watch,” ete. 

“Very attractive pages, . . . loftily ideal.” 
—The Nation. Cloth, $1.50, 


BIOGRAPHY, Etc. 


Sn Din cumntionn te F 
late’ Baron It Wire, Lhe Life of 
Henry A. 


of Richmond, Va. 
Wise. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, 
$3.00. 
An able picture of the famous War 
Governor of Virginia in the John Brown 
crisis. 


Edited by F. Srorr, 


editor of The Journal The Life 
of Education, Lon- 


on. of the 
Cloth. Nearly Ready. Rev 


Of unusual vaiue to 


all interested in educa- R. H. Quick 


tional matters. 





Principles 
By Professor C. T. f 
be a a oy x 0 
an  niversity. oth. ’ 
Nearly Ready. Literary 
Criticism. 


By Hamurn GaRLAnp, 


author of** Main Trav- 
elled Roads,”’ ete. The 
Cloth. Trail 


Nearly Ready. 


Sketches in prose and 
verse, the literary re- 
sults of the author's 
recent tramp overland 
to the gold fields. 


of the 
Gold- 
Seeker. 





***A German Garden’ 
emits a flowerlike aro- 


Elizabeth 





ma of freshness and 
purity.’- Rate Sanborn. and her 
* A charming book.” German 
— Literature. 
Cloth, $1.75. Garden. 
By the author of ** Eliz- 
abeth, and her Ger- A 
man Garden.”’ ° 
Cloth, $1.50, Solitary 
Delicate, sympa- Summer. 


thetic observations,’ the 

Outlook says of her earlier book, like 
this, reflections of a cultivated English- 
woman on various phases of a retired life 
in Germany. 


DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT: The Principles of its Relief by Glasses. 
By D. B. Sr. Jonw Roosa, M.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Diseases of the Eye, New York Post-Graduate Medical 


Hospital, Ete. Just Ready. 


School and Hospital ; Sangeen to the Manhattan Eye and 
dy 


Ear Hospital ; Consulting Surgeon to the Brooklyn Eye and Ear 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D. Appleton & Company’s New Books 


PROFESSOR RIPLEY'S GREAT WORK. 
THE RACES OF EUROPE. 


A Sociological Study. By Witx1aM Z. Ripcey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology ; Lecturer in Anthropology at Columbia University, in the city of New York. Crown &vo, cloth, 650 pages, with 
85 A and 235 Portrait Types. With a Supplementary Bibliography of nearly 2000 Titles, separately bound in cloth. 


(178 pages). Price, $6.00. 


Professor Ripley's — work furnishes a lucid description of the present living population of Europe from the stand - 


point of the physical ant 


ropologist, and shows the intimate relationship which has gradually arisen between man and his 


geographical environment. Simple maps, me | drawn for the parpose, and a rich collection of original portrait types from 


all parts of the continent, increase the interest o' 


the text for the general reader. The book is especially suggestive to the 


observant traveller who ventures beyond the great cities, and who would understand the life history of the European peas- 
antry from a study of their physical traits, such as the stature, color of hair and eyes, head form, and features. The final 
chapter, concerning the possible adaptation of Europeans to the climate of the tropics, is of special interest in the United 
States at this time in connection with its recent policy of colonial expansion. 


Ready Shortly: ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. 


A Journey to the New Eldorado. With Hints to the Traveller and Observations on the Physical History and Geology of the 
Gold Regions, the Condition of and Methods of Working the Klondike Placers, and the Laws Governing and Regulating 
Mining in the Northwest Territory of Canada. By Anceto Hei_rrin, Professor of Geology at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Past-President of the Geographical Society 
of Philadelphia, ete. Fully illustrated from Photographs and with a New Map of the Gold Regions. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
It may fairly be said that Professor Heilprin’s interesting and authoritative book presents for the first time an accurate 

general account of the region which has so recently become famous. Much has been written about the Klondike, but a large 

yy eer of this material contains so many exaggerations that a proper perspective is impossible. It was for the purpose 

0 


iscriminating between fact and | by means of a 
Professor Heilprin, an experienced travelle 


knowledge of the region and its varied conditions that 


pe 
r and the leader of the Peary Relief Expedition of 1892, made his journey through 


the region. He now presents the results of his observations in a series of graphic chapters which describe the features of the 
journey, the character of the country, and the life of the mining camps. To those specially interested in the practical possi- 

ilities of the region, the book will make a special appeal. Students will find it the first adequate presentation of the Klondike 
gold problem made by a geologist, and it will prove invaluable to prospectors and others practically interested, since it furnishes 


assistance not to be found in any other publication. 


MR. BULLEN'S NEW BOOK. 
IDYLLS OF THE SEA. 


By Fran« T. Bucven, author of ** The Cruise of the Cach- 
alot,”’ ete. 
** Books like this are rare. ‘The Idylis' gives us a new sensation, 
fresh, delightful, and stimulating. It is salt with the sea winds and 
glowing with the colors of the sea.""— London Literary World. 


IMPERIAL DEMOCRACY. 


By Davin Starr Jorpan, Ph.D., President of Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 

Dr. Jordan's striking and timely book presents the various phases 
of a democracy’s entrance upon imperialism in the light of history as 
well as recent facta and developments. He analyzes our relations to 
the Philippines and discusses various plans of conduct. He draws les- 
sons from our management of Alaska. While the author is opposed to 
American control of subject races, his discussions are broad and fair, 
and bis statements of the arguments on either side wil! prove of gen- 
eral interest and value at this time. 


A DUET WITH AN OCCASIONAL CHORUS. 

By A. Conan Dove. author of ** Uncle Bernac,”’ “ Briga- 
dier Gerard,” ete. Uniform with other books by Dr. Doyle. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH RACE. 
By Jous Muwro, C.E., author of ** The Story of Electricity.” 
A new volume in the ** Library of Useful Stories.”’ Illas- 
trated. lémo, cloth, 40 cents. 


EDUCATION BY DEVELOPMENT. 
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AN AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


W hat we once called * the Academy game ” 
has of late been going merrily on in the pages 
of « Literature ” 





—that is, in the American | 


a watithattateats Journal of Literary Criticism, Discussion, and Enformation. 











“ « forty- first armchair,” and the enplocsent part 
played by intrigue and wire-pulling in filling 
the vacant seats. The French Forty have, on 
the whole, always constituted a distinguished 
body of thinkers and men of letters. If their 
number has failed to include, now and then, 
some writer who was one of the chief intellec- 
tual forces of his time, it has rarely given place 
to a writer who was either a charlatan or a 
nonentity. If it has not always risen to the 
height of its opportunities, at least it has not, 
on the other hand, fallen far below them. 

The secret of this relative and considerable 
success in bodying forth, for two centuries and 
a half, the fine idea of Richelieu, is due to the 
fact that popular suffrage has had next to 
nothing to do with the selection of academi- 
cians. It also suggests the reason why an 
American Academy would not be likely to be 
a body truly representative of American cul- 
ture. In other words, our democracy is still 
far from having learned the lesson that it is a 
farcical proceeding to settle some questions by 
popular vote, and we cannot imagine any plan 
of organization likely to win general accept- 
ance which should not be based, in consider- 
able measure, upon the suffrages of more people 
than could possibly be expected to act intelli- 
gently in so delicate a matter. 

Even the body of readers gathered by so 
distinetly bookish a periodical as * Literature ” 
displays little judgment in its choice, as may 
be seen by an inspection of the following list of 
names, the outcome of a ballot extending over 
several weeks. 


| W. D. Howells . . 84 | George W. Cable . . 4 
John Fiske . 82 | Charles Dudley Warner . 43 
Mark Twain. . . 80 Donald G, Mitchell . 36 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich . 74 Henry Van Dyke . . 36 
Frank R. Stockton 59 | James Whitcomb Riley . 36 
Henry James . . . . 56 | Richard Henry Stoddard 34 
S. Weir Mitchell . . . 51 Miss Wilkins . 27 
Bret Harte . . 51 | Margaret Deland . 21 
John Burroughs . . . 4% | Richard Harding Davis . 19 
Edmund C. Stedman. . 46 | Bronson Howard — 


edition thereof — under the genial direction of | 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, and it seems to be 
worth while to announce the outcome, and point 
two or three of the more obvious morals of this 
and other similar plans for organizing a body 
of “‘ immortals” on our own side of the Atlan- 
tic. It is difficult for minds of a certain class 


to escape from the obsession of this idea. That | 


it has worked well in France is not seriously 
to be disputed, in spite of sarcasms about the 


Since each participant in this ballot voted for 
ten persons, and the total number of votes is 
well within one thousand, we are safe in assum- 
ing that about one hundred voters are repre- 
sented. It is a small number, no doubt, but 
little significance need be attached to that fact, 
for had the number of voters been ten or a hun- 
dred times as great, we doubt if the result would 
have been essentially different from that now 
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recorded. And a glance at that result is enough 
to show its critical worthlessness. 

To substantiate this jadgment, let us exam- 
ine the list somewhat in detail. While the 
claim that Mr. Howells is our foremost man of 
letters is not far astray, if at all, it may yet be 
reasonably urged that Mr. Stedman, who is at 
once our leading poet and our leading critic, is 
even better entitled to head the list. And the 
place of Mr. Stoddard should at least be very 
near the head. The critical ineptitude that 


could set Mr. Riley above Mr. Stoddard, or set | 


him anywhere in such a list of twenty, is alone 
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two critics, two journalists, one ecclesiastic, one 
lawyer, one sculptor, and one scientist; in a 
word, nine novelists and poets, thirty-one rep- 
resentatives of other types of intellectual dis- 
tinction. This tells the whole story. We might 
find it difficult to honor so many politicians 


and dramatists, but our Academy, constituted 


in the same spirit, would find places for such 
men as Senator Hoar, Professor William James, 


Mr. E. L. Godkin, Bishop Potter, and Mr. St. 


| Gaudens,— to take typical examples of the five 


sufficient to prove our case. And Mr. Stockton, | 


delightful as is his gift of whimsical humor, is | 


probably as much surprised as any of his read- 
ers to find himself outranking Mr. James, Mr. 
Harte, and Mr. Stedman, to say nothing of 
half a dozen others. And Mr. Davis, what on 
earth is he doing in this gallery? Such ab- 
surdities as these, and others almost equally 
glaring, make the list too freakish to deserve 
serious attention. 

For one reason, however, not yet adduced, we 
wish to take it seriously for a moment. Three- 
fourths of the names selected are of poets and 
novelists ; to their company being admitted, by 


ist, one old-fashioned essayist, one clergyman of 
letters, and one dramatist. Considered merely 
as a list of poets and novelists, it is conspicu- 
ously defective, for Mr. Gilder, Mr. Eggleston, 
Mr. Crawford, Miss Maurfree, and Miss 
Thomas, at least, perhaps several others, count 
for more than some of the writers included. 
Bat the fatal defect of the list, of course, is to be 
found in its failure to include some of the most 


We scan the list in vain for the two deans of 
our literary guild, Dr. Hale and Colonel Hig- 
ginson ; we note with absolute amazement the 
absence of the most typical academician we 
have, Mr. Charles Eliot Norton. It is for 
such reasons, rather than for any vagaries of 
ranking, that the list is so distinct an illustra- 
tion of what the membership of our Academy 
ought not to be. 

They do these things much better in the home 
of academies. A few weeks ago, the ranks of 
the French Forty were complete, a condition 


which had not previously obtained for more | theless, is probably more useful and more permanent. 


than a score of years. A classification of the 
members showed the following results: eight 





classes absolutely ignored in the list we have 
been considering. It is because no form of 
popular vote would ever, by any possibility, 
single out the men most deserving of this sort 
of distinction that the p/ébiscite Academy can 
never be anything but a rather bad jest. 


TWO ORDERS OF CRITICS. 


Keats said that one of the three things his time 
afforded for rejoicing was Hazlitt’s depth of taste. 
In the enunciation of general principles, the illum- 
ination of dark passages of the mind, Keats was 
himself a better critic than Hazlitt. The sense of 
pleasure in literature and art, and the expression of 


_ it, is the marked thing in Hazlitt; the attempt to 
way of makeweight, one historian, one natural- | 


| poetry, the characteristic of Keats. 


get at the meaning and underlying principles of 
Sir Richard 
Steele's saying, that it was a great service one man 
did another to tell him the manner of his being 
pleased, about indicates Hazlitt’s achievement. We 
might call this method of criticism the criticism of 
enjoyment ; the other, the criticism of definition. 
When Hazlitt writes a sparkling and vivacious 
character of Millamant, when Walter Pater re- 
paints in words a picture of Leonardo, when Ste. 


_ Beuve projects on his pages the personalities of 
honored men in American letters, simply be- | 
cause they are not primarily novelists or poets. ; : 
_ themselves — or the satellites of poets. They reflect 
_ a light and heat from their principals, though they 


Cowper or Guerin, they each and all of them ex- 
ercise a minor sort of creative art. They are poets 


have little power or vitality of their own. But 
when Aristotle takes his compasses and fixes the 


_ bounds of the different kinds of poetry; when 


Lessing defines the provinces of poetry, painting, 
and sculpture ; when Coleridge gives us the distine- 


| tion between imagination and fancy; or when Ar- 


nold decomposes diction and provides such phrases 
as ‘natural magic " or « the grand style " to denote 
different qualities of expression, we are confronted 
by another order of critical talent, a kind which 
has none of the half-creative warmth of the first, 
none of its engaging sympathy, but which, never- 


The one kind of criticism is qualified by depth of 


| taste; the other, by lucidity of reason. 
historians, five each of the classes of politicians, | : / 


professors, dramatists, and novelists, four poets, | to Hazlitt, or Pater, or Ste. Beuve, or to critics who 


I am very far from denying reasoned judgment 
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to sympathy. They deal with particulars rather 
than with generals. They are sensitively made to 
respond to excellence in special shapes. They viv- 
idly realize, and compel us to realize, concrete mani- 
festations of beauty or greatness. But we have to 
take them on faith; their power over us is as of a 
laying on of hands. Hazlitt is perhaps the most 
vivid and various of English Essayists. He said of 
himself that nothing but abstract ideas made any 
impression on him; but surely he was mistaken 
here. What impressed him most was that figured 
world existent in books and pictures. No one ever 
had a deeper sense of its reality. But when Haz- 
litt tries to think, he is, if not a child, at least a 
very boyish philosopher. No single generalization 
of his is a lamp for.one’s private feet or a star to 
pilot the world. I must confess to a very moderate 
appetite for Pater’s books. His style — so sweet, so 
cloying, so sticky —is not for me. Yet he has sub- 
tle gifts of discrimination and definition. His re- 
marks as to the architectural necessities of style, 
and about the quality of soul in style, are very ad- 
mirably put, if they are not entirely new. And 
there is a web of close reasoning in all his works. 
But his force is elsewhere than in analysis. He is 
a half artist, a half creator. He tries to reproduce 
in prose the cadences of the verse he loves, and he 
tries to re-create with words the forms and colors of 
the statues and paintings that are ever hovering in 
his eye. Ste. Beuve is a library, and to dismiss 
him in a sentence is absurd. Yet I believe his weak- 
ness is akin to that of the two critics I have dis- 
cussed. Dealing with particulars, he is always 
sound ; dealing with generals, he is usually vague 
and unsatisfactory. His basis is the shifting un- 
certain one of taste. We are at sea with him. Every 
direction is a road, and one is as good as another. 
His definition of a classic is a good example of his 
strength and weakness. It is admirably thought out 
on the side of order, elegance, and art; it fails en- 
tirely on the side of power, inspiration, and person- 
ality. It seems expressly framed to exclude the 
great books of the Bible, Shakespeare, and most of 
the Greeks. A definition is, as it were, a fence. 
A fence is certainly at fault when it leaves almost 
everything of value outside of it. 

The criticism of taste, of enjoyment, is a great 
breeder of fads and fancies and errors ; but it is also 
a propagator of enthusiasms. It seizes upon some 
partial truth and makes a banner of it, and calls the 
cohorts of literature to its back to press to victory. 
The armed camp of opposition awakes, and the strife 
is on that keeps the world of ideas from stagnating. 
The motto on the flag changes every decade: now 
it is the revival of the classics ; now the exploitation 
of the naive and the new ; now realism ; now roman- 
ticism. Great minds liberate themselves in the 
struggle, and do work which probably bears little 
relation to the theories on which it was founded. 





_ kind of criticism do not in any similar degree con- 
_ tribute to human sociability or literary production. 
| When once propounded they are almost as self- 


evident as the axioms of mathematics. Like mathe- 
matical axioms, also, they are apt to be brief, and not 
to depend on literary style for their value. Analyt- 
ical treatises of extent of course exist, such as the 
Poetics of Aristotle, the Laokoin of Lessing, and 
the esthetic systems fathered by nearly every great 
German philosopher. But pretty nearly all of 
these are represented to the world by a few phrases 
or distinctions which have the validity of laws. Such 
are the Unities of Aristotle, at least the unity of 
action; Lessing's discovery that poetry is a time- 
art, and painting and sculpture are space-arts, with 
the corollary that description is not a main business 
of poetry ; Schiller’s theory of the play origin or 
nature of art; and so forth. Pregnant phrases 
and sentences whieh are criticisms of definition have 
been dropped by great writers of all kinds. Such 
authors find their enjoyment in original work, and 
criticism for them is not an affair of pleasure or 
gratified taste, but a problem of guiding principles. 
Shakespeare's ‘The lunatic, the lover, and the 
poet” is a criticism of definition. So is Lord 
Bacon’s description of “ historians, compilers, and 
critics” as “takers of second prizes.”” Shelley’s asser- 
tion that “ poets are the unacknowledged legislators 
of the world” is one; and so is De Quincey’s sep- 
aration of the literature of knowledge and the lit- 
erature of power. Perhaps the best recent criticism 
of definition is Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s class- 
ification of poets as those of Relative and of Absolute 
Vision. Perhaps this distinction derives from Cole- 
ridge’s eternal object and subject, and it may draw 
something from that famous passage in the  Mod- 
ern Painters” where Ruskin contrasts the sculptor 
who carved the griffin he had seen with the other 
sculptor who merely carved a griffin as he thought 
it ought to be. But Mr. Watts-Dunton’s distinction 
is not merely profound — it is a good working one. 

It may be objected that the criticism of definition 
has covered the whole ground; that, like mathe- 
matics or logic, it is nearly a finished business. But 
it has to deal with a subject-matter — the produc- 
tions of the human spirit, infinitely more varied than 
numbers or the relations of sentences. And, besides, 
new applications of old principles are always in 
order. We moderns call ourselves the heirs of the 
ages; and in a measure and in a material way we 
are so. We have huge accumulations of books, and 
art treasures, and the like. But all these posses- 
sions are not in any single man’s head, still less in 
the general mind. Every generation comes forward 
full of bounce and confidence, and with an unim- 
paired fund of original ignorance. It does not know 
anything about literature or art, but it knows what 
it likes. It has a taste, the taste of the age. It is 
a serious objection to the theories of heredity and 
evolution, that the idea of excellence is not progres- 
sive in the human mind. Have our grandfathers 
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labored for nothing, that our heads are so unfur- 
nished? Sir Francis Galton says, if I remember 
rightly, that as the modern Englishman is to the 
Hottentot so was the Athenian of the best period to 
the modern Englishman. Man's faculty of forget- 
ting is as miraculous as his gift of memory. And 
so it happens that in art and literature and criticism 
we are all the time beginning anew. This newness 
of impulse and experience is a fine thing. In bustle 
and change is production. The literature of every 
age must be a record of what that age has experi- 
enced, not necessarily in action alone, but in thought 
and fancy. Yet there are things also which are 
enduring, and the best criticism will not allow the 
taste of the age to be imposed upon it, but will rather 
seek to impose upon the age the long-tested precepts 
os pertecien. Caries LeonarD Moore. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





A PHILISTINE VIEW OF POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Tar Dra.) 

How to reply to the “ Philister ” who in your last issue 
attacks the manhood of the poet, and be both truthful 
and parliamentary at the same time, is not an easy mat- 
ter, so wholly unfounded is every leading statement he 
makes. With prefatory apologies for a series of flat 
contradictions, let me then say: That the reviewer of 
recently published verse in “The Nation” should find 
better poems from women than from men is surprising 
—and purely adventitious. It is so unusual that it 
probably never happened before, and it may never hap- 
pen again. ‘There are now an average of ten volumes 
of original verse being published every week in the En- 
glish-speaking world — about five hundred every year. 
Of these, not less than fifty deserve to be read by all 
who know and love literature in its highest form of ex- 
pression; and of these fifty, about forty are written by 
men. Women are not holding their own in poetical ex- 
pression —are making nothing like the impression in 
poetry that they are making in almost every other 
department of the world of letters, particularly in 
romance and essay writing. Any magazine — almost 
any newspaper — should convince “ Philister ” that there 
were never so many persons struggling for poetic fame, 
and that the proportion of men among them was never 
so large as now. It is true that the poetry of most men 
does not “pay” in the monetary sense; but that is an 
advantage which almost no other department of litera- 
ture enjoys, and its effects are rather favorable than 
otherwise, as the growing body of beautiful English 
verse abundantly attests. 

The notion that there is “ something unmanly, or un- 
masculine, in the make-up of a poet” is neither “ old,” 
“ lurking,” nor “ popular,” nor is it “ gaining ground.” 
There is a feeling among English-speaking persons 
whose associations are remote from cultivated society 
that all artists are in some way reprehensible; but these 
folk set all forms of enjoyment for enjoyment’s sake in 
the same category, notably athletic exercise. This feel- 
ing, which is no older than puritanism, is frowned upon 
by everyone pretending to civilization, and is losing 
ground along with other forms of illiteracy. There has 
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never been a time, from Homer to Browning and Tenny- 
son, when the poet was not worshipped — in the old sense 
of the word — by intellect and cultivation; and though 
we are to-day in a sort of poetical interregnum, many 
men now writing will attain undoubted worship of the 
same sort. Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, one of the 
most respected men of business in Wall street, and a 
manly and virile writer of manly and virile poems (and 
essays as well), had occasion to say a few months ago 
that many Americans who have put forth poems within 
the last fifteen years would have achieved eminence 
had they written earlier; Mr. J. Churton Collins has 
said the same for the Englishman, and Mr. William 
Sharp for the Celt: and it is a truism to anyone who 
knows contemporaneous verse. This verse is conspic- 
uously robust; and one must have queer notions of ef- 
feminacy who thinks Tennyson, Browning, Meredith, 
Lowell, Stedman, Stoddard, and a score more of our 
modern “ man-poets,” are “effeminate”! There are 
even in your correspondent’s own Kansas City a number 
of men now striving earnestly and manfully for poetic 
reputation; and it is conceivable that the residents of 
that Missouri metropolis might be as willing to go down 
to fame as the townsmen of these poets, as — to draw an 
example from “ practical ” life — of those virile men of 
business who canned “roast” beef for the American 
soldiers during the recent war. 


Chicago, May 20, 1899. 


Wattace Rice. 





IS THE “MAN-POET”’ PASSING? 
(To the Editor of Tae Dra.) 

I am not a poet nor the son of a poet, so that any 
remarks that follow are not prompted by the “ pinch of 
the shoe.” Your contributor, in his communication (is- 
sue of May 16) on “The Passing of the Man-Poet,” 
seems for some reason to have swung to an extreme of 
cynicism, and it occurred to me that possibly the “ pinch ” 
was on the foot of “ Philister” himself. But the West- 
ern city from which he writes would hardly be favor- 
able to the production of “a big, brawny, bearded he- 
creature like Tennyson . . . chirping about ‘ Airy, fairy 
Lilian’”; no, that would be expecting too much. Per- 
haps we should not be disappointed if we sought there 
for men of the class to which “ Mr. Dooley” belongs: 
men who represent the contributor’s idea of the incar- 
nation of the practical tendencies of our age; men who 
ean talk politics over the bar, and make occasional re- 
marks that are commented upon by even “Cousin 
George” Dewey. Yes, fin de siécle common-sense, and 
plenty of it—the kind that thinks poetry should be 
given over to women because of a lurking popular no- 
tion that “ there is something unmanly, or unmasculine, 
in the make-up of a poet”— such common-sense is doubt- 
less what would most richly reward a searcher in that 
city. Your contributor would have us believe that men, 
manly men, in this age must yield to vulgar notions about 
matters of art. Granting for a moment that this notion 
about poets has a real existence, is it not true that there 
is a popular notion about painters and artists in general 
similar to that about poets? Suppose that this lurking 
popular notion were allowed to grow into a prejudice 
strong enough to put down men who are burning with 
the divine flame of artistic inspiration: we should cer- 
tainly have an age prosaic indeed. But this is just what 
“ Philister ” says we are now coming to — except for the 
poetry of women. Though it could be done, it is not 
our purpose to take the time and space to produce an 
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array of facts showing that some of the best poetry of 
the age is written by men; manly men, who are not 
ashamed that they write poetry. The opinion of the 
reviewer in “ The Nation ” is the opinion of an individual 
who had a pile of books on his table, among which (and 
he probably did not read all of them) he thought the best 
parts were written by women; he is seconded in his opin- 
ion by “ Philister”: two opinions make the passing of the 
man-poet! In all previous literature, two great, really 
great, women-poets have appeared: Sappho and Mrs. 
Browning. The great men-poets are almost numberless. 
Is the ratio to be reversed at once ? 

But possibly your contributor did not intend his com- 
munication to be taken seriously. If he did not, he has 
allowed his cynicism to carry him too far. He not only 
does not encourage the writing of poetry by men, but 
he contemptuously discourages it; and he discourages 
not only the writing of poetry, but indirectly all forms 
of artistic endeavor that do not exactly coincide with 
popular notions. What cynics say must usually be taken 
with due allowance for the cynical mood. And so we 
should doubtless take what is said by “ Philister.” 


. S. E. B. 
Russellville, Ky., May 19, 1899, 


THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dia.) 

I wish with all my heart to congratulate Tae Dra 
on its spirited defense of the genuine American pria- 
ciple of freedom of speech. The Republic of Letters 
has no room for the official censor, and to be safe within 
its own domain it must at all times maintain its Monroe 
Doctrine of letters, forbidding the encroachment of the 
monarchical principle of censorship even upon the neigh- 
boring realm of political discussion. The man who does 
not see that the attack upon Mr. Atkinson threatens 
literature itself has simply failed to follow the matter 
to its logical end. One of the great powers across the 
sea has been imprisoning men of the type of Mr. Atkin- 
son about as fast as they have appeared during recent 
years, but it has also included men of the type of the 
author of “ Mr. Dooley.” Granting the premises on 
which it imprisons the one, it is perfectly logical in 
including the other. Our own authorities stop where 
they do, not because they have a logical stopping-place, 
but because they fear the people at the polls. They 
will go further if the people show themselves satisfied 
with the first step. It has already been hinted from 
Washington that the same censorship might be applied 
at home, if deemed desirable in the future, and that 
Mr. Atkinson might possibly be subjected to a criminal 
prosecution. Now, with conditions as they are, the 
press is liable to bring forth at any time a comedy on 
some such theme as * The Genesis of an Empire,” before 
the effective sarcasm of which the heat of the authori- 
ties would wax much greater than before the Massa- 
chusetts pamphleteer. The material is at hand for such 
a play, and every city of size in the Union would have 
a fine audience at hand for it. If it should come, would 
it be prohibited as seditious ? 

The country is strong enough, and ought to be intel- 
ligent enough, to rise above persecution for opinion’s 
sake, whether that persecution be through the press and 
platform, or the Postoffice Department and the Federal 
courts. Imperialism can furnish no satisfactory return 
for the sacrifice of the principles of free speech. 

W. H. Jounson. 
Granville, Ohio, May 23, 1899. 
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KNAPP’s LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW.* 





In point of documental richness, Dr. Knapp’s 
Life of that eccentric man and original writer, 
George Borrow, should prove a pleasant sur- 
prise to even sanguine Borrovians. So far as 
we now know, the only noteworthy omission in 
this kind is the sheaf of newly discovered let- 
ters of Borrow to the Bible Society; and one is 
almost glad, out of sympathy with Dr. Knapp, 
who has been at such immense pains to ferret 
out every shred and scrap of writing necessary 
to the completeness of his collection, to learn 
that the new “ find” is of no special intrinsic 
importance. Dr. Knapp’s plan has been to 
allow the original writings to speak for them- 
selves wherever feasible. His book may there- 
fore be defined as in the main a mosaic of 
documents relating to Borrow, so arranged, 
explained and supplemented as to give the care- 
ful reader a tolerably clear idea of what the 
real Borrow really was and did. Not that Dr. 
Knapp has essayed the impossible task of re- 
ducing George Borrow to the humdrum level 
of commonplace humanity, or the ungrateful 
one of proving him to have been, for all his 
mystic assumptions and bravura airs, a mere 
poseur and exploiter of human gullibility, of 
the Cagliostro or George Psalmanazar stripe. 
On the contrary, Dr. Knapp inclines to take 
Borrow, except as to his linguistic attainments, 
pretty much at his own valuation. “ Laven- 
gro” he accepts as substantially an autobiog- 
raphy — which of course it is, although, as 
Borrow put it, “in Robinson Crusoe style.” 
Perhaps we shall not go far wrong if we regard 
that extraordinary book, and its sequel “ Ro- 
many Rye,” as reflecting the life and adven- 
tures of George Borrow as seen through the 
prism of George Borrow’s imagination. Let 
us glance at this remarkable life in outline, 
with the aid of the dry light of Dr. Knapp’s 
researches. 

George Henry Borrow, born at East Dere- 
ham, Norfolk, July 5, 1803, was the younger 
son of Captain Thomas Borrow, an athletic 
Cornishman of good family, and Ann Perfre- 
ment, a Norfolk woman of French Huguenot 
extraction. Ann Perfrement, prior to her mar- 
riage, was an actress of small parts at Dereham 








* Lire, Warrmos, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 
Borrow (1803-1881). By William I. Knapp, Ph.D. In two 
volumes. Lllustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 











Theatre. Captain Borrow rose from the ranks. 
He had “taken the Queen’s shilling ” to evade 
arrest as ringleader and chief combatant in a 
rural riot, in the course of which he had sig- 
nalized his known prowess by knocking down 
a score or so of people, including a peace offi- 
cer. Captain Borrow’s puissant fists were 
much in evidence throughout his career. He 
won fame as the conqueror of the celebrated 
bruiser, “ Big Ben,” in a Homeric combat in 
Hyde Park; and he must have wept for joy 
to hear of his son’s immortal victory over the 
« Flaming Tinman.” These facts about the elder 
Borrow are noted as partly accounting for the 
pugilistic bent of his gifted son, who was much 
given to the ways and company of * the fancy,” 
who attended many a “merry mill” in the 
days of his vagrom youth, who celebrated in 
manly prose the deeds of Spring, Cribb, Oli- 
ver, Painter, and Molineaux, and who was him- 
self, in his prime, second to few men in England 
in the use of nature’s weapons. ** Don Jorge” 
(who must have distributed * apostolic blows 
and knocks” almost as freely as Bibles in 
Spain) thus summed up in rhyme his youthful 
gifts and attainments : 
“ A lad who twenty tongues can talk, 

And sixty miles a day can walk ; 

Drink at a draught a pint of rum, 

And then be neither sick nor:dumb ; 

Can tune a song or make a verse, 

And deeds of Northern kings rehearse ; 

Who never will forsake his friend 

While he his bony fist can bend ; 

And, though averse to braw! and strife, 

Will fight a Datchman with a knife ; 

Oh, that is just the lad for me, 

And such is honest six-foot-three.”’ 

George Borrow’s regular schooling (there 
was not much of it) was had at Edinburgh 
High School, and latterly at Norwich Gram- 
mar School, where he slighted his set tasks, 
and plunged ardently into the study of the Ro- 
mance languages under such chance tutorship 
as offered itself. At Norwich he led an irreg- 
ular life, quite in the Lavengro way, consorting 
much with bruisers, strollers, horse-dealers, and 
other loose fish, including Thurtell, who after- 
wards murdered William Weare,* and was 
hanged at Hertford in 1824, as Borrow’s other 
crony, David Haggart, had been hanged at 
Edinburgh in 1821. Queer beginnings these 
for the future translator and disseminator of 
the Gospel! It is difficult to acquit young 
Borrow of a taste for bad, or at least loose, 

*** His throat they cut from ear to ear 
His brains they battered in ; 


His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He lived in Lyon's Inn.”"— O/d Song. 





















































company, though in his case it sprang from an 
overflow of animal vigor and an inborn impa- 
tience of restraint and convention. High- 
mettled youth is apt to confound the lawless 
and vicious with the spirited and romantic, until 
experience and reflection come to its aid. No 
man could be morally sounder at the core than 
was George Borrow ; and, after all, these grimy 
doings and grimier companionships of his un- 
regenerate youth were grist for the mill of the 
future Lavengro. What Borrovian regrets 
them’? Another of Borrow’s Norwich friends 
was scholarly, free-thinking, loose-living Will- 
iam Taylor, whose precept and example did 
him no good. At Norwich, too, his old gypsy 
friend Jasper Petulengro (now “ orphaned ” 
through the transportation of his worthy pa- 
rents) again turned up; and many and weird 
were the dialogues of the twain on lonely 
Mousehold Heath, where the wind blew, and 
the stars shone, and “* Mr. Petulengro ” devel- 
oped his truly great theory of the beauty and 
the delight of life. 

In 1819 Borrow was articled for five years 
to a firm of solicitors at Norwich, with whom 
he, naturally, learned little law, and a vast 
amount of matter that had nothing at all to do 
with law. He had formerly studied Latin, 
Greek, Irish, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
English-Gypsy ; he now began Welsh, Danish, 
German, Hebrew, Arabic, Gaelic, and Arme- 
nian — as if he meant to rise superior to the 
curse of the builders of Babel. It is needless 
to say that Borrow’s knowledge of tongues was 
always and at best wide rather than deep. In 
point of quantity he was, as Dr. Knapp says, 
** prodigious’ (at the age of twenty he is re- 
ported to have “translated with facility and 
elegance twenty different languages ”’), and, as 
to quality, he was undoubtedly considerably 
more than the mere smatterer. But it is not 
on his scholarship, but on his remarkable style 
as a writer of English prose from 1841 to 1862, 
that his reputation rests. 

In 1821 Borrow met Sir John Bowring, then 
engaged in translating his way into public oftice 
and emoluments, and at once “fell into the 
translation snare.” Bowring, a shrewd man, 
regarded translating merely as a stepping- 
stone to office, and he throve accordingly ; 
poor Borrow, on the contrary, regarded it as a 
life-absorbing work that would yield him fame 
and a competence. For ten years of mortifi- 
cation and poverty he was under this delusion, 
translating into English rhyme Welsh (“ten 
thousand lines of Ab Gwilym ”!), Danish, and 
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German, and hunting a market for his indif- 
ferent and unsalable wares. Borrow’s father 
died in 1824, and in that year his term in the 
solicitor’s office expired. So he packed up his 
precious versions of ** Faustus,” the * Ancient 
Songs of Denmark,” and the everlasting “« Ab 
Gwilym,” and set out for London, eager to 
“begin.” Then came a long season of poorly 
paid and unpaid pen-drudgery, casual gypsy- 
ing, actual want,— of “drifting on the sea of 
the world” and of “ digging holes in the sand 
and filling them up again,” as Borrow mourn- 
fully put it,— which we may pass over. These 
years included that mysterious “ veiled period ” 
of seven years, which Borrow hints were spent 
in “roving adventure” in distant countries, 
but which Dr. Knapp prosaically concludes 
were mainly passed between London and Nor- 
wich in “ doing common work for booksellers ”’ 
and earning the indispensable modicum of 
daily bread. It was George Borrow’s humor 
to mystify, and he was quite willing his ad- 
mirers should infer from his vague hints that 
this really commonplace and squalid interim of 
eclipse in his ** Robinson Crusoe” autobiog- 
raphy was spent in romantic wanderings and 
strange, nay unhallowed, enterprises in the 
Orient, over which it were well to drop the veil. 
Dr. Kuapp assigns as Borrow’s two leading 
principles : 

(1) What was disastrous in his career was carefully 
concealed, and the proofs (he thought) destroyed. (2) 
The secrets thus obliterated were treasured up, and 
duly reappear in his writings under other names and 
characters, more or less distorted to evade detection 
and interpretation. A third might be added, viz. that 
he never created a character, and that the originals are 


easily recognizable to one who thoroughly knows his 
times and his writings.” 





Borrow gave up the fight in London in 1830, 
and returned to Norwich, where he tarried three 
years, still digging holes in the sand and fill- 
ing them up again.” Just how the wind was 
tempered to him at this time does not clearly 
appear, and we find his artist brother John 
(equally in the dark it seems) writing him 
from Mexico, ‘You never tell me what you 
are doing; you can’t be living on nothing.” 
This brother, who was of a practical turn, first 
recommended the army (for, he cheerfully 
urged, “* you would make a good grenadier”), 
then * sticking to the law”; and he once ob- 
served, with considerable truth, “I am con- 
vinced that your want of success in life is more 
owing to your being unlike other people than 
to any other cause.” Thus was the very qual- 
ity, by virtue of which in the main George 




















Borrow lives and grows in the minds of men 
to-day, sincerely deplored. 

At last, in 1833, the dawn came. George 
Borrow's hitherto burdensome acquirements 
were to be turned to profitable account. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society happened to 
need an agent versed in Eastern languages to 
superintend the printing at St. Petersburg of 
a Manchu translation of the New Testament ; 
and Borrow was recommended by Mr. Gurney 
of Norwich as precisely the man for the work. 
The preliminary bargain was promptly struck 
— much to the amusement of respectable Nor- 
wich, which laughed consumedly to think of 
the quondam chum of Thurtell and disciple of 
godless “ Billy” Taylor thus suddenly con- 
verted into an instrument for saving the 
heathen. Says Miss Martineau : 

«“ When this polyglott gentleman appeared before the 
public as a devout agent of the Bible Society in foreign 


parts, there was one burst of laughter from all who re- 
membered the old Norwich days.” 


But it was to be “the devout agent,” and 
not Norwich “ gigmanity,” who laughed last. 
Borrow spent his stipulated six months in 
studying Manchu-Tartar, then passed the Soci- 
ety’s competitive examination brilliantly, and, 
on July 31, 1833, started for Russia. Dr. 
Knapp’s chapters on the Russian mission show 
Borrow in a new light. His duties were ardu- 
ous (the entire conduct of the business in hand 
fell upon him), and he performed them with a 
tact, zeal, and practical ** push ” that surprised 
and delighted his employers. The Government 
imprimatur secured, which was no small task 
to begin with, Borrow contracted for his mate- 
rial, engaged his printers, taught them to set 
the strange type, bullied, bribed, or cajoled 
them back to their work when they went “ on 
strike,” battled successfully with the thousand- 
and-one difficulties of red-tapeism, ignorance, 
and human wrong-headedness that daily beset 
him, and, in September, 1835, had his whole 
edition of one thousand copies of the Manchu 
Scriptures ready for use. He had also, largely 
with his own hands, cleansed, separated, and 
generally repaired an abandoned font of Man- 
chu type which had been apparently ruined in 
the disastrous inundation of the Neva ten years 
before. The stipulated work done, Borrow 
astounded the Committee with the “noble 
ofter”’ to himself distribute his Bibles in the 
benighted regions of the then dim and myste- 
rious Far East. In his own words, he “ would 
wander, Testament in hand, overland to Pe- 
king,” by way of Lake Baikal and Kiakhta, 
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“with side-glances at Tartar hordes.” This 
scheme, long seriously considered by the Soci- 
ety, in the end came to naught ; but, says Dr. 
Knapp slyly, “ Borrow always believed that he 
went to Kiakhta, China, and over the East, 
and so did the readers of his books.” When 
it came to his repute as a traveller, George 
Borrow never stood in his own light. 

Of the details of Borrow’s colportage in 
Spain, nothing need be said here. Dr. Knapp 
tells us not much that is new in this connec- 
tion, but he throws some light on what has 
been doubtful. It was evidently more due to 
the unfavorable change in Spanish politics in 
1838, than to differences with his principals at 
home, that Borrow’s work in Spain was dis- 
continued. Such a mission as his could not 
flourish under a reactionary régime. How he, 
his work, and his immortal book, appeared in 
orthodox Spanish eyes, is manifest in the fol- 
lowing passage from the “ History of Religious 
Dissent in Spain” by Don Menéndez Pelayo: 

“ The first emissary of these Societies was a Quaker 

by the name of George Borrow, a hoity-toity indi- 
vidual of little learning and less wit, and with a large 
amount of gullibility. Borrow wrote a most absurdly 
grotesque book on his travels in Spain, of which we 
might say as of Tirante el Blanco, that it is a ‘ storehouse 
of amusement and a mine of diversion’—a book, in 
fine, capable of exciting roars of laughter in the most 
ascetic of readers.” 
The laughter of Don Menéndez himself over 
Borrow’s account of his countrymen does not 
appear to have been of the mirthful and jocund 
order. 

Borrow’s marriage to Mrs. Clarke, in 1840, 
put an end to his wanderings and his vagrant- 
ism, gave him a comfortable home in England, 
and the leisure he needed for his real work in 
life. Of his wife he contentedly, if unroman- 
tically, writes, in * Wild Wales,” that she is a 
“perfect paragon of wives—can make puddings 
and sweets and treacle posset, and is the best 
woman of business in Eastern Anglia.” Evi- 
dently Lavengro was in a snug harbor at last. 
The pair settled down at Oulton Cottage, 
Lowestoft, where Borrow proceeded to finish 
the * Gypsies of Spain,” his first original book, 
the dutiful “ paragon of wives ” acting as aman- 
uensis. The gipsying, tinkering days of the 
wind-swept heath and the roadside dingle were 
gone indeed — but their memory, as we know, 
loomed tinged and softened through the mists 
of time. The “ Gypsies ” was duly finished and 
submitted to Murray, as Dr. Smiles relates : 


“In November, 1840, a tall athletic gentleman in 
black called upon Mr. Murray, offering a MS. for pe- 





= Word- master. 


rusal and publication. Mr. Murray could not fail to 
be taken at first sight with this extraordinary man. He 
had a spiendid physique, standing six feet two in his 
stockings, and he had brains as well as muscles, as his 
works sufficiently show.” 

The “Gypsies” was published in April, 
1841, and succeeded fairly well. Then came 
“ The Bible in Spain ” (substantially a mosaic 
of the author's letters to the Bible Society), 
issued in December, 1842, which at once took 
the reading and the reviewing world by storm. 
In England the sales far outran the hopes of 
author and publisher. As to America (alas!), 
the two works were printed at New York and 
Philadelphia “ in tens of thousands,” “ by three 
rival houses’; and from these sales, we learn, 
George Borrow “derived nothing”! The 
wronged man wrote to his wife : 

« A letter appeared last Saturday in the ‘Atheneum’ 

which states that an edition of thirty thousand copies 
has just been brought out in America. I really never 
heard of anything so infamous.” 
Let us congratulate ourselves that our law- 
makers have now shown signs of a dawning or 
rudimentary conscience in respect of the rights 
of the foreign author. 

The origin, progress, and character of “ La- 
vengro” are satisfactorily indicated in Dr. 
Knapp’s copious extracts from Borrow’s corre- 
spondence. The book was “on the stocks” 
virtually before the ** Bible” was issued. On 
October 2, 1843, Borrow wrote to Murray : 

“The book I am at present about, will consist of a 
series of Rembrandt pictures interspersed here and there 
with a Claude. I shall tell the world of my parentage, 
my early thoughts, and habits; how 1 became a sapengro, 
or viper-cateher; my wanderings with the regiment in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in which latter place 
my jockey habits first commenced. Then a great deal 
about Norwich, Billy Taylor, Thurtell, etc., ete.; how I 
took to study and became a lav-engro.* . . . Whenever 
the book comes out it will be a rum one.” 


,’ 


A “rum one” it was, in all conscience,— 
too “rum” for the wiseacres of the reviews, 
who shook their sapient heads at it, and con- 
demned it with scarcely a dissenting voice. 
Borrow, of course, was furious, and laid about 
him like an angry bull tormented by a swarm 
of gnats. in the preface to a later edition he 
declared that he had had the honor of being 
rancorously abused “ by every unmanly scoun- 
drel, every sycophantie lacquey, and every po- 
litical and religious renegade in Britain +”; and 
in his Appendix he truculently held up his 
crities, * blood and foam streaming from their 


| These were the words of the autograph original. Murray 
judiciously softened them into: ‘* by the very people of whom 


' the country has least reason to be proud.” 
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jaws.” Borrow’s abuse of his censors was of 
course as ill-judged and ineffectual as was their 
dispraise of his book. No author, as somebody 
observes, was ever permanently written down 
(or, let us add, written up) by anyone but 
himself ; and time is verifying Dr. Hake’s pre- 
diction that ‘“‘* Lavengro’s’ roots will strike 
deep into the soil of English letters.” 

But we must now take leave of Dr. Knapp’s 
valuable book. After the death, in 1869, of 
Borrow’s wife, the course of his life ran un- 
eventfully and drearily to the end. The old 
fitful hypochondria dogged his closing years ; 
and the “ Romany Rye” died alone — in the 
more melancholy sense of the word, as there is 
reason to believe —at Oulton, on July 26, 
1881. Soon afterward the cottage was pulled 
down and the grounds were modernized ; but 
the summer-house where “ Lavengro” was 
written still stands among the trees — a shrine 
for Borrovian pilgrims. 

On the score of style, Dr. Knapp’s book can- 
not in candor be praised ; but it is on the whole 
a noteworthy and useful performance, for which 
students of Borrow especially will be thankful. 

E. G. J. 


LOWELL AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale has drunk deep 
from the Fountain of Youth ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he wants but a few years of 
attaining to the dignity of an octogenarian, 
he still writes with all the vigor of the happy 
prime of manhood. Not all his years and labors 
have exhausted his inventiveness. His work is 
still characterized by the features which distin- 
guished it years ago. It is marked by the 
same genial humor, the same wholesome optim- 
ism, the same sound sense; and the charm of 
his style — with its ease, its simplicity, its seem- 
ing disregard of method — is as fascinating as 
ever. He is still the supreme master of the 
material in which he works. 

In his latest work, “James Russell Lowell 
and his Friends,” his object, he reminds us, 
was not so much to give a history of Lowell's 
life as “‘ to show the circumstances which sur- 
rounded his life and which account for the 
course of it.”” Here certainly, there was need 
of a supreme master of material, for the friends 
Lowell made in the course of his many-sided 
career were legion, and a less gifted author 





* James Russet LOWELL AND BIS FRIENDS. By Edward 
Everett Hale. With portraits, facsimiles, and other illustra- 
tions. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





than Dr. Hale might easily have been led to 
say too much. That Dr. Hale has not said too 
much, goes without saying. In an age gone 
mad with the ungovernable desire of sweeping 
up the chips of every author's literary work- 
shop and of displaying these worthless frag- 
ments to the gaze of the public, it is refreshing 
to come across such a book as this, for the self- 
restraint which the author has shown in exclud- 
ing from his book all that was not absolutely 
essential is as admirable as it is unusual. 
Added to this there was the intimate personal 
knowledge of the men and manners described, 
which has enabled Dr. Hale to reproduce the 
life of the time —the thoughts, the feelings, 
and the actions of these men of whom he him- 
self was an associate. The result of all this is 
that, no matter what period of Lowell's life we 
follow — whether it be his childhood and boy- 
hood at Elmwood, his undergraduate days at 
Harvard, his rustication to Concord, his asso- 
ciations in Boston in the forties, his inner com- 
panionship with the young men and women 
known respectively as “« The Club” and “ The 
Band,” his entrance upon a career of letters, 
his experiences as public speaker and editor, 
his professorship at Harvard or his connection 
with politics and war, his ministry in Spain 
and England or his last years in the Elmwood 
of his youth — no one can rise from the perusal 
of this book without feeling that he has learned 
to know Lowell as a man better than ever be- 
fore, that he has come to regard Lowell with 
something of the affection that most people 
bestow upon Longfellow, and that of all men 
living Dr. Hale was the one best fitted to bring 
us to an appreciation of the really loveable side 
of Lowell’s character. 

It would be manifestly impossible, in the 
space of a brief article, to give the reader any 
adequate idea of Dr. Hale’s treatment of the 
several phases of Lowell’s life, unless we were 
to select some one or two for special considera- 
tion. Perhaps the two most interesting por- 
tions of his book are the chapters dealing with 
Harvard during Lowell's undergraduate days, 
and with Boston in the forties, just as Lowell 
was entering upon his literary career. 

When Lowell entered Harvard in 1834 — 
to follow Dr. Hale’s account — that institution 
was what we should now call an Academy. 
There were some two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, most of whom were between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-two; and these gave their 
days and nights — when they were studiously 
inclined — to the study of Latin, Greek, and 
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mathematics. On three days of the week, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, teachers of 
modern languages appeared, and everyone not 
a freshman was obliged to choose some one of 
these languages and pursue it for four terms. 
When the student came to count up his credits, 
however, a modern language was worth only 
half as much as a classical language. Later in 
his career the student read rhetoric, logic, moral 
philosophy, political economy, chemistry, and 
natural history. There was at that time no 
study of English literature, although excellent 
drill was had in writing the English language. 
A day in the older Harvard was a rather dull 
affair. You attended morning and evening 
prayers in the chapel, half the year at six in 
the morning and six in the evening, or, when 
the days shortened, as late as half-past seven in 
the morning and as early as quarter past four 
in the afternoon. After morning prayers you 
went to the class-rooms and recited your lessons. 
The rest of the day you spent in the library, 
or reading and studying in your own room. 
In Lowell's undergraduate days, Josiah Quin- 
cey was president of the college — the man who 
had been a leader of the old Federalists in 
Congress, who had opposed Randolph and Jef- 
ferson, and who, like Socrates, believed he had 
a “ Daimon” to direct him. Fortunately for 
Lowell, Edward Tyrrel Channing, one of those 


hand, and that Carlyle’s books were purchased 
and read as fast as they appeared. Three or 
four literary societies helped to foster this love 
of literature, as did also the Alpha Delta Phi 
when it was founded. The truth seems to be 
that if the fellows did dabble in anything be- 
sides literature, they were very like to show an 
indifference splendidly illustrated by one of 
Dr. Hale’s anecdotes. He says: 


«In the year 1840, I was at West Point for the first 
time, with William Story, Lowell’s classmate and friend, 
and with Story’s sister and mine. We enjoyed to the 
full the matchless hospitality of West Point, seeing its 
lions under the special care of two young officers of our 
own age. They had just finished their course, as we had 
recently finished ours at Harvard. One day when Story 
and I were by ourselves, after we had been talking of 
our studies with these gentlemen, Story said to me: 
‘ Ned, it is all very well to keep a stiff upper lip with 
these fellows, but how did you dare tell them that we 
studied about projectiles at Cambridge ?’ 

«“« Because we did,’ said I. 

«Did I ever study projectiles ?’ asked Story, puzzled. 

“«Certainly you did,’ said I. ‘You used to go up to 
Peirce Tuesday and Thursday afternoons in the summer 
when you were a junior, with a blue book which had a 
white back.’ 

«“<«T know I did,’ said Story; ‘and I was studying 
projectiles then? This is the first time I ever heard 
of it.’” 


Not five of the fellows, says Dr. Hale, saw a 
daily newspaper, and the isolation from the 
world outside of Cambridge and Boston was 
well nigh complete. Even as late as 1860, the 





great teachers who have an individuality to im- 
press upon their students, was then a member 
of the Faculty, and to him, says Dr. Hale, was | 
due the English of Emerson, Holmes, Sumner, | 
Clarke, Bellows, Lowell, Higginson, and other | 
men who came under his training. And if one | 
stops to think of it what a tribute this is! | 
When Longfellow came to Cambridge in 1836, | 
he inaugurated a sort of renaissance in modern | 
continental literature. He was fresh from study | 
in Europe, he came from Bowdoin — thus show. | 
ing the Cambridge undergraduates that accom- | 
plished men could be trained outside of Harvard 
— and he was already known as a man of let- 
ters. At that time the atmosphere of Harvard | 


was distinctly a literary one ; and Longfellow’s | 
arrival made it more so. Dr. Hale says that 
the books which the fellows took from the col- | 
lege library, and those they bought for their | 
own subscription libraries, were books of liter- 
ature — that is, “mere” literature. One of 
the books seen everywhere, for instance, was a 
volume printed in Philadelphia, containing the | 
poems of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. We | 


volume of poems passed eagerly from hand to | 





| England observation at that time. 


men at Harvard paid little attention to what 
was going on elsewhere,— a fact made clear by 
the story which follows. The accuracy of this 
story has been questioned, but Dr. Hale says 
he has taken care to verify all its details. 
«One of Lowell's fellow professors told me this curi- 
ous story, which will illustrate the narrowness of New 
There appeared at 
Cambridge in the year 1860 a young gentleman named 
Robert Todd Lincoln, who . . . is quite well known in 
this country and England. This young man wished to 
enter Harvard College, and his father, one Abraham 


| Lincoln, who has since been known in the larger world, 


had fortified him with a letter of introduction to Dr. 
Walker, the president of the college. This letter of 
introduction was given by one Stephen A. Douglas, who 


| was a person also then quite well known in political life, 


and he presented the young man to Dr. Walker as being 
the son of his friend Abraham Lincoln, ‘ with whom I 
have lately been canvassing the State of Illinois.” When 
this letter, now so curious in history, was read, Lowell 
said to my friend who tells me the story, ‘I suppose I 
am the only man in this room who has ever heard of 
this Abraham Lincoln; but he is the person with whom 
Douglas has been traveling up and down in Illinois, 
canvassing the State in their new Western fashion, as 
representatives of the two parties, each of them being 
the candidate for the vacant seat in the Senate.’ What 
is more, my friend says it is probably true that at the 
moment when this letter was presented by young Robert 
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Lincoln, none of the faculty of Harvard College, ex- 
cepting Lowell, had ever heard of Abraham Lincoln. 
The story is a good one, as showing how far it was in 
those days possible for a circle of intelligent men to 
know little or nothing of what was happening in the 
world beyond the sound of their college bell.” 

So much for Harvard. Dr. Hale begins his 
account of Boston in the forties with the state- 
ment that he despairs of making anyone appre- 
ciate the ferment in the life of Boston at that 
time. However that may be, he has assuredly 
written a most entertaining account. Boston 
was then a town where everybody knew pretty 
nearly everbody else, he says, and where, as 
someone said, ** You could go anywhere in ten 
minutes.’’ Most of the people were of the old 
Puritan stock, who “ lived to the glory of God ” 
and who * believed in the infinite capacity of 
human nature.”” Whatever they did, they did 
on a generous scale and as if confident of suc- 
cess. Boston, in fact, “* became the headquar- 
ters for New England, and in a measure for the 
country, of every sort of enthusiasm, not to 
say of every sort of fanaticism. . . . There 
was not an ‘ism’ but had its shrine, nor a cause 
but had its prophet.” 

Those were the days, too, of “« The Five of 
Clubs,” known also as the ** Mutual Admira- 
tion Society,” which was composed of Charles 
Sumner and his law partner, George Stillman 
Hillard; H. W. Longfellow; Cornelius Conway 
Felton, professor of Greek at Harvard and 
afterwards president of the college ; and H. R. 
Cleveland. Here is the story of an epigram 
which the Club made upon * In Memoriam ”: 

« The firm, then Ticknor & Fields, were Tennyson’s 
American publishers. They had just brought out ‘In 
Memoriam.’ One of the five gentlemen looked in as he 
went down town, took up the book, and said, ‘ Tennyson 
has done for friendship what Petrarch did for love, Mr. 
Fields,’ to which Mr. Fields assented; and his friend — 
say Mr. Hillard — went his way. Not displeased with 
his own remark when he came to his office — if it were 
Hillard —he repeated it to Sumner, who in turn repeated 
it to Cleveland, perhaps, when he looked in. Going 
home to lunch, Sumner goes in at the shop, takes up 
the new book, and says, ‘Your Tennyson is out, Mr. 
Fields. What Petrarch did for love, Tennyson has done 
for friendship.’ Mr. Fields again assents, and it is half 
an hour before Mr. Cleveland enters. He also is led to 
say that Tennyson has done for friendship what Petrarch 
has done for love; and before the sun sets Mr. Fields 
receives the same suggestion from Longfellow, and then 
from Felton, who have fallen in with their accustomed 
friends, and look in to see the new books, on their way 
out to Cambridge.” 

In this same chapter, “ Boston in the Forties,” 
there is a paragraph about Emerson which is 
worth quoting, partly because it shows how Dr. 
Hale makes use of Lowell’s friends to enliven 





his book and partly because it hints at some 
of the practical difficulties Lowell himself had 
to overcome when he adopted a literary career : 

“The truth was that literature was not yet a profes- 
sion. The men who wrote for the ‘ North American’ 
were earning their bread and butter, their sheets, blan- 
kets, fuel, broadcloth, shingles, and slates in other en- 
terprises. Emerson was an exception; and perhaps the 
impression as to his being crazy was helped by the 
observation that these ‘ things which perish in the using’ 
came to him in the uncanny and unusual channel of 
literary workmanship. Even Emerson printed in the 
‘North American Review’ lectures which had been 
delivered elsewhere. He told me in 1849, after he had 
returned from England, that he had then never received 
a dollar from the sale of any of his own published works. 
He said he owned a great many copies of his own books, 
but that these were all the returns which he had received 
from his publishers. And Mr. Phillips told me that 
when, after ‘ English Traits,’ published by him, had in 
the first six months’ sales paid for its plates and earned 
a balance besides in Emerson’s favor, Emerson could 
not believe this. He came to the office to explain to 
Mr. Phillips that he wanted and meant to hold the 
property in his own stereotype plates. And Mr. Phil- 
lips had difficulty in persuading him that he had already 
paid for them and did own them. Emerson was then 
so unused to the methods of business that Mr. Phillips 
had also to explain to him how to indorse the virgin 
check, so that he could place it at his own bank account.” 


Perhaps these passages will suffice to show at 
least the entertaining character of this work. 
While not all the passages here quoted bear 
directly upon Lowell’s life, it should be re- 
marked that the reader is never allowed to for- 
get that Lowell is the central figure of this 
biography. Each period of his life is treated 
with a true sense of the proportion due it, 
although the chief object of the work, as already 
stated, was rather to show Lowell’s environ- 
ment and the extent to which his life and char- 
acter were the products of that environment. 
The pleasure gof tracing with Dr. Hale the 
course of Lowell's career, and be assured it is 
no small pleasure, we must leave to the reader. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that the 
attractiveness of Dr. Hale’s book is enhanced 
by more than two score of portraits, facsimiles, 
and other illustrations, that in the course of 
his narration not a few of Lowell’s poems are 
printed which either have not appeared before 
in print or are not now easily accessible. The 
most important of these poems, and a really 
beautiful poem it is, is one of sixty lines called 
«* My Brook,” which was written at Whitby in 
1889 and published the next year in the * New 
York Ledger.” Owing to the circumstances of 
its publication, it does not appear in the “ Li- 
brary edition ” of Lowell’s works. 


TuLey Francis HuntiIneTon. 
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FOLK-LORE TALES OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS.* 


Jeremiah Curtin needs no introduction to the 
folk-lore student or to the lover of good litera- 
ture. In his folk-lore work he is an original 
investigator, gathering his stories at first hand. 
His collections of Irish and Slav folk-tales are 
unsurpassed. The book before us, “ Creation 
Myths of Primitive America,” while not his 
first work upon American Indian legends, is 
the first he has presented in form for popular 
reading. The stories are gathered from two 
Californian tribes — the Wintu and the Yana. 
These tribes have little importance numerically, 
and present a rather low grade of culture. 
Their stories are, however, rather unusually 
consistent and well-told. 

Mr. Curtin recognizes two cycles of myths 
among American tribes. ‘ The first cycle of 
myths — that is, those which relate to creation, 
in other words to the metamorphoses of the 
first people or gods into everything which is in 
the world, including the world itself — is suc- 
ceeded by another in which are described the 
various changes, phenomena, and processes 
observed throughout nature. In this second 
cycle . . . light and darkness, heat and cold, 
opposing winds, heavenly bodies, appear as 
heroes and leading actors.” These two groups 
Mr. Curtin calls creation myths and action 
myths. If these two are to be recognized — 
and they should be, although they are often 
confused and intermingled —a third group 
should be as clearly recognized. Barbarous or 
savage myths may profitably be distinguished 
as three in kind — cosmogonic or creation 
myths, hero or action myths, and migration 
legends. 

Mr. Curtin considers only cosmogonic myths 
in this little book. Nine of those he presents 
are from the Wintu, thirteen from the Yana. 
They present considerable similarity, and illus- 
trate one system of thought. In an introduc- 
tory chapter the author, rather laboredly, dis- 
cusses “ the Indian myth system.” He quotes 
a native American as saying : 

“There was a world before this one in which we 
are living at present; that was the world of the first 
people, who were different from us altogether. Those 
people were very numerous, so numerous that if a count 
could be made of all the stars in the sky, all the feathers 
on birds, all the hairs and fur on animals, all the hairs 


of our own heads, they would not be so numerous as the 
first people.” 


Mr. Curtin claims that the creation story 


* Creation Myrus or Primitive America. By Jeremiah 
Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 





always begins with these conditions, and traces 
the actions of these “first people” and their 
final destruction or transformation giving rise 
to the world, animals, plants, and man. 

Certainly these Wintu and Yanastories illus- 
trate such a system. But is it not a little un- 
fortunate at this time to emphasize, as Mr. 
Curtin thus does, the unity of the American 
tribes? All tribes do not give just such stories. 
We should cease, for a little, asserting the great 
likeness of all American Indians — that “ when 
you have seen one Indian you have seen all.” 
Do not the works of Boas on American phys- 
ical types and the Northwest Coast myths, and 
the monographic studies of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, show our present need to be the exam- 
ination of tribes in detail and the bringing out 
of differences rather than of similarities’? Just 
now, to lay out great systems for the whole 
‘race ” is confusing rather than helpful. 

Of course the stories are well-told: trust 
Mr. Curtin for that. The great number of 
actors and the strange names make it difficult 
sometimes to follow the narration, but on the 
whole the legends exhibit quaint ingenuity and 
shrewdness. Sometimes they show bold and 
lofty conceptions. The book is rather elegantly 
made up, but the binding is bad : the pages are 
likely to fall out with a single reading. 


FREDERICK STARR. 


THE NEW EAST AND THE NEW SOUTH 
OF THE OLD WORLD.* 


A new order of things is rapidly making its way 
in the Old World, and nowhere more rapidly than 
in the Far East. In Mr. Arthur Didsy’s book 
on “ The New Far East,” we have an enthusiastic 
brief for Japan, proving by her late conquest of the 
Chinese her right and power as “a dominant fac- 
tor in Eastern Asia.” Much to the disadvantage 
of the Chinese and Koreans, he compares them with 
the Japanese in their costumes, manners, and char- 
acters. In passing, he gives a curious origin to the 
immense broad-brimmed hat. 

“An ancient Korean king is alleged to have intro- 
duced them in order to put a stop to the continual riots 
and brawls that disturbed the country. In those early 
days the Korean was, as as he still is, a born plotter and 

*Tue New Far East. By Arthur Didsy. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Letrers FROM JAPAN. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Illustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Co, 

Own THe Sours Arrican Frontier. By W. H. Brown. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Unper THE AFrican Scy. By W. J. Ansorge. Illus- 
trated. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 








West Arrican Stvpies. By Mary H. Kingsley. [llus- 
trated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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exceedingly fond of fighting — not, indeed, of the strife 
with weapons on the battlefield, but of a good rough- 
and-tumble contest with fists and feet, cudgels and 
stone-throwing, such as the lower classes indulge in to 
this day, in the first month of the year, ward against 
ward in a city, and village against village in the coun- 
try. To him it is as much a ‘divarsion’ as to any 
‘broth of a bhoy’ in the palmy days of Donnybrook 
Fair. This sportive pugnacity is not the only point of 
resemblance between the characteristics of Koreans and 
Milesians; both races combine charm of manner with 
a disinclination for sustained effort in serious matters; 
both are much attracted by politics of a militant sort. 
The condition of an earthenware hat, three feet in diam- 
eter, after a lively scrimmage between rival factions, 
may easily be imagined. Even that reproach to our 
civilization, the silk hat, would come better out of the 
fray. Now, a broken hat gives a disreputable appear- 
ance to its wearer in any civilized community; in ancient 
Korea it entailed more serious consequences than mere 
loss of outward respectability. Its possession rendered 
the purchase of a new hat unnecessary, as it involved, 
when brought under official notice, the instant decapi- 
tation of the owner. Nor was this the only advantage 
of the hat as a preserver of the public peace: it became 
simply impossible for the disaffected to put their heads 
together for the purpose of plotting treason when their 
skulls were surrounded by brittle brims a yard across.” 
The author regards the Japanese as having no great 
vices and being free from many of the smaller ones. 
For example : 

“ The Japanese cannot swear, even if he had a mind 

to; his language will not allow itself to be thus defiled; 
it contains absolutely no ‘swear-words.’ This limita- 
ation has its inconveniences; when a Japanese takes to 
playing golf he is obliged to learn English.” 
The Japanese, Mr. Didésy maintains, are not merely 
imitative, they are constructing a new civilization 
as an expression of their own virtues and powers, 
the European civilization being merely an external 
stimulus. The enterprising cheap industry of Japan 
threatens the industrial supremacy of the West. 
The power of Russia and the inaptness of Britain 
in the Far East are emphasized. Russia regards 
it as her heaven-sent destiny to rule Asia and Eu- 
rope, to be the World-Power, and the Peace Con- 
ference is but “the truce of the Bear.” Only if 
Britain ally herself with Japan and the United 
States, can Russia be kept in bounds. Such are the 
author's conclusions, and the book is certainly of 
interest and value as giving much real information 
on the vexed Eastern question from one who evi- 
dently has an intimate acquaintance with the peoples 
of the Orient. 

Another interesting book on the New Japan is 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser's “ Letters from Japan,” a very 
pleasant account from the standpoint of a three 
years’ residence in Tokyo and of some excursions 
in the country. The picturesque in landscape and 
people, and the poetic in legend and folklore, attract 
Mrs. Fraser, and she is of course greatly interested 
in the Japanese woman and child, both of whom 
she much admires. The intense patriotism of the 
Japanese, their unbounded simple-minded pride in 





their nation, was never more manifest than in the 
matter of the attack by a Japanese on the Cesare- 
viteh in 1891. 

“The theatres were closed, the shops and markets 

abandoned; everywhere people spoke in groups and 
with profound sadness in their tones. The little daugh- 
ter of Viscount Aoka, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(she is ten years old), heard the announcement of the 
outrage with a stony face, and went away in silence to 
her room. There, for hours, she lay on the floor in an 
agony of grief and shame, moaning, ‘I am a Japanese ! 
I must live with this shame ! I cannot—Icannot!’. . . 
A little samurai girl, a mere child of sixteen, I think, 
was in service near Yokohama. She travelled to Kyoto, 
dressed herself in holiday robes, composed her little 
body for death by tying her sash tightly round her 
knees after the custom of samurai women, and cut her 
throat in the doorway of the great government offices. 
They found on her two letters: one, a farewell to her 
family; the other containing a message, which she 
begged those who found her to convey to the Emperor, 
saying that she gave her life gladly, hoping that though 
so lowly it might wipe out the insult, and she entreated 
him to be comforted by her death. Her name, they 
say was Yuko, which means full of valor. . . . People 
who were on board the Cesarevitch’s ship told me that 
it seemed to sink with gifts; the decks, the saloons, the 
passages were encumbered, and still they came and 
came and came! The universality and spontaneousness 
of the manifestation gave it an overwhelmning value, 
which the Prince here and his parents at home were 
quick to appreciate. Rich people gave out of their 
riches, and objects of unexampled beauty and rarity 
were brought out from the treasure-houses and sent 
with messages of love and respect to the boy who lay 
healing of his wounds in Kobe Harbour. The poor sent 
the most touching gifts — the rice and shoyu, the fish 
and barley-flour, which would have fed the little family 
for a year; poor old peasants walked for days so as to 
bring a tiny offering of eggs.” 
Mrs. Fraser has much to say of the social life of 
the highest circles of the Japanese officials ; she had 
exceptional opportunities of observation, and do- 
mestic life is portrayed with sympathetic insight. 
If ladies can be interested in books of travel, they 
will assuredly like this one. The illustrations are 
abundant and dainty. 

Africa, the New South of the Old World, is 
changing most rapidly in the Far South. In the 
book entitled “On the South African Frontier,” 
Mr. W. H. Brown recounts his experiences and ob- 
servations “ during seven years’ participation in the 
settlement and development of Rhodesia.” The 
book ‘treats variedly of travel, collecting, hunting, 
prospecting, farming, scouting, fighting,” and “ had 
its origin principally in a desire to give to my 
fellow-countrymen in America a clearer idea than 
it has been possible to glean from fragmentary ac- 
counts, appearing from time to time, of the events 
which have taken place during the past nine years 
in connection with Anglo-Saxon conquest and colo- 
nization on the South African frontier.” Mr. Brown 
had a hand in the opening up of Rhodesia, a country 
larger than France and Germany combined, with a 
climate like that of California; a country fertile, 
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and rich in gold, iron, and coal. The natives made 
trouble on the African frontier much as the Indians 
did on our frontier, and several thrilling tales are 
given of conflicts between the whites and blacks in 
the Matabele and Mashona uprisings. Mr. Brown 
had a varied experience with them in war and peace. 
He notes an interesting trait of the Banyai. 

“High up among the rocks, in almost inaccessible 
places, these timid beings dwelt in neighborly proximity 
to the baboons and monkeys. Their fields were in the 
valleys below, where they raised Kafir corn, mealies, 
and melons. . . . The Banyai were apparently good- 
natured creatures, small of stature, though symmetri- 
cally and strongly built. The scouting party came upon 
a man working in his field, near whom were several big, 
shaggy baboons, industriously digging for roots. The 
savage was frightened at the appearance of the white 
men, but the baboons worked on, paying little heed to 
the intruders. . . . During the interview the baby 
baboons, up among the rocks near the dwelling of the 
natives, were heard crying, exactly like human babies. 
The Banyai were asked if the baboons did not molest 
the children, but they replied, ‘No, they are friends 
with one another,’ ” 


“Under the African Sun,” by W. J. Ansorge, 
concerns itself with the heart of Africa and the rise 
there of the Uganda Protectorate under British rule. 

“The Uganda Protectorate does not mean simply 
Uganda — the kingdom which the famous autocrat King 
Mtesa ruled over once upon a time — but it includes 
also the vast realms around it, territories where no 
white man has ever passed, lakes only recently dis- 
covered by hardy explorers and travellers, and races of 
men differing from each other in language, in manners, 
and in customs. Those who read stirring records of 
exploration and discoveries associated with names like 
Livingstone, Speke, Grant, and Mungo Park, are very 
much mistaken if they imagine that similar achieve- 
ments are out of their reach because all that can be dis- 
covered has been discovered. Within the last few years 
Count Teleki has added to the map two new lakes 


lying close together, and named by him Lake Rudolph 
and Lake Stephanie.” 


Mr. Ansorge’s work was not, however, that of ex- 
ploration ; but as medical officer and administrator 
he visited the various stations in Uganda, and re- 
cords in this book impressions of travel made since 
1894, describing the various districts and tribes, and 
giving some notes on hunting and collecting. Per- 
haps the most interesting of the tribes he visited 
were the Kavirondo. This people are not savagés, 
nor even the lowest of barbarians, being farmers 
and iron-workers; yet it is the fashion of all to go 
entirely nude. 

“Seanty dress may naturally be expected amongst 
savages of a low type and living in a tropical climate, 
but to find oneself among a race absolutely naked is a 
strange experience; and yet within a few weeks or 
months the novelty wears off, and one fails to notice 
anything extraordinary in such a mode of life. The 
inhabitants of Kavirondo recall the state of mankind in 
the Garden of Eden before the Fall. Banana-trees and 
other tropical vegetation around the huts, at least in 
some parts of their country, would strengthen this 


less grass-plains outside the village. Young and old go 
about in the same primeval garb. Women often wear 
a curious ornament, in the shape of a tail, which con- 
sists of a number of plaited strings manufactured out of 
some sort of vegetable fibre. A tiny apron of the same 
material is worn by a few of the women. As it is never 
worn by the unmarried, I was told that its presence was 
the equivalent for the European wedding-ring; but I 
am sure this is incorrect, as I have come across numbers 
of young mothers and wives without this apron, and 
have seen widows with and without it. I believe it is 
simply a fashion, like the tail, without another object.” 


The latter portion of the book is taken up with 
hunting adventures with elephants, lions, rhinocer- 
oses, hippopotami, gazelles, antelopes, and smaller 
game. This simple, clear, modest narrative makes 
attractive and agreeable reading, and the abundant 
illustrations are very good. 

While the advance of British influence is more 
rapid in South and Central Africa than in West 
Africa, yet here also, as Miss Kingsley indicates in 
her “« West Africa Studies,” England is fast increas- 
ing her power. But Miss Kingsley devotes some 
chapters to a sharp indictment of the English Colo- 
nial system, ending thus: 

“ You have got a grand rich region there, populated 

by an uncommon fine sort of human being. You have 
been trying your present set of ideas on it for over 400 
years; they have failed in a heart-breaking drizzling sort 
of way to perform any single solitary one of the things 
you say you want done there. West Africa to-day is 
just a quarry of paving-stones for Hell, and those stones 
were cemented in place with men’s blood mixed with 
wasted gold.” 
Miss Kingsley probably knows more at first-hand 
about African fetish than any other living person, 
and there is much that is suggestive in her treat- 
ment of the subject. She finds in fetish a thoroughly 
natural and logical point of view which culminates 
in the highest philosophy. She can even learn wis- 
dom from a witch doctor. 

“He talked for an hour, softly, wordily, and gently; 
and the gist of what that man talked was Goethe’s Pro- 
metheus. I recognized it after half an hour, and when 
he had done, said, « You got that stuff from a white man.’ 
‘No, sir,’ he said, ‘that no be white man fash, that be 
country fash; white man no fit to savee our fash.’ 
‘Aren't they, my friend?’ I said; and we parted for 
the night, I the wiser for it, he the richer.” 

Fetish often infects white people in Africa, and we 
suspect Miss Kingsley is too much of a fetishist to 
give the thorough objective analysis which science 
requires, though many of her remarks are very 
penetrating. Superstition everywhere is logical 
and rational in its own childish and foolish way. 
Miss Kingsley has many vivid sketches of the native 
African and we must close this notice with one ad- 
mirable bit on African volubility. 

“ Woe to the man in Africa who cannot stand perpet- 
ual uproar. Few things surprised me more than the rarity 
of silence and the intensity of it when you did get it. 
There is only that time which comes between 10:30 A. M. 





impression of being in a garden, were it not for the tree- 


and 4:30 Pp. m., in which you can look for anything like 
the usual quiet of an English village. We will give 
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man the first place in the orchestra; he deserves it. I 
fancy the main body of the lower classes of Africa think 
externally instead of internally. You will hear them 
when they are engaged together on some job— each 
man issuing the fullest directions and prophecies con- 
cerning it, in shouts; no one taking the least notice of 
his neighbors. If the head man really wants them to do 
something definite, he fetches those within his reach an 
introductory whack; and even when you are sitting alone 
in the forest you will hear a man or woman coming down 
the narrow bush-path chattering away with such energy 
and expression that you can hardly believe your eyes 
when you learn from him that he has no companion.” 


Hiram M. STan.ey. 


BRIEFS ON NEW Books, 


There are some men in the history 


Petrarch as 
scholar and of European culture whose manifold 
man of letters. 


activities refuse to be brought within 
any single category. As writers, they occupy a 
place in the history of literature; but all that may 
legitimately be said of them by the literary histor- 
ian is quite inadequate to explain why they loom so 
large in the broader history of the human spirit. 
Francis Bacon, Ludwig Holberg, and Leonardo da 
Vinci were such men; such, preéminently, were 
Erasmus and Voltaire. And it is no mere “ aberra- 
tion of national pride” that impels the greatest of 
Italian poets and critics now living to group the 
name of Petrarch with those of Erasmus and Vol- 
taire, as being, in their respective ages, the intel- 
lectual arbiters of Europe. This statement, indeed, 
is such a commonplace to the student of European 
humanism that we marvel at its seeming to need a 
defence, even for the popular mind, at the hands of 
the men who have prepared the very interesting 
book about Petrarch now before us. This book, 
which has for a title “ Petrarch: The First Modern 
Scholar and Man of Letters ” (Putnam), is the joint 
work of Professors James Harvey Robinson and 
Henry Winchester Rolfe. It consists mainly of 
selections from Petrarch’s letters; but the editors 
have added much matter of their own in the way 
of criticism, biography, and connective tissue. The 
result is such a presentation of the subject to English 
readers as had not previously been made, and we 
are heartily glad to have it. And it is an important 
thing to set Petrarch right in the popular estimate. 
“It is asad commonplace to the thoughtful student 
of the past that the successful reformer is sometimes 
remembered for his weaknesses rather than for his 
true strength. Nothing is easier than to pronounce 
Voltaire a shallow deist, Erasmus a timorous dys- 
peptic erying peace when there was no peace, and to 
see in Petrarch only the lifelong victim of an unfor- 
tunate love affair.’ When we remember that “to 
their author, the incomparable sonnets seemed little 
more than a youthful diversion,” we begin to get 
some notion of the true perspective of his life. He 
himself wrote of them thus disparagingly : “ These 





popular songs, the result of my youthful distress, 
now overwhelm me with shame and regret, although, 
as we see, they are still acceptable enough to those 
suffering from the same malady.” Again, we should 
recall the fact that, if it is important for us to know 
Petrarch for what he was in the history of culture, 
we are abundantly provided with the necessary ma- 
terials. Say our editors: “‘ There is perhaps no other 
historical character before the age of Luther, with the 
possible exception of Cicero, who has left so complete 
and satisfactory account of his spiritual life and en- 
vironment.” Thus we see that both the need and the 
matter for such a book as the one before us made its 
preparation desirable; and in recognizing the one 
and dealing so intelligently with the other, Messrs. 
Robinson and Rolfe have laid us under a consider- 
able obligation. Among the interesting features of 
Petrarch’s correspondence here given are some of 
the “ Letters to Dead Authors,” the letters to and 
about Rienzo, the famous description of the ascent 
of Mount Ventoux, and a series of letters and ex- 
tracts from letters in illustration of his classical 
studies. 


Two tastefully printed volumes of the 
letters of Swift, Addison, and Steele, 
and of Johnson and Chesterfield, 
edited by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson (Holt), intro- 
duce a series of a literary form most interesting to 
literary connoisseurs. The letter presented in serial 
groups, * each sufficiently large to create an atmos- 
phere,” and together illustrative of the style and 
manners of the age chosen, is a new and welcome 
departure that promises to succeed, for the field is 
rich. In this century of Queen Anne and the first 
Georges, letter-writing was an art; and then flour- 
ished also political parties and party literature. 
Although the tone of literature was lowered by the 
combative spirit, the fierce contention brought forth 
the greatest of English satirists and the most orig- 
inal writer of his age; it unfolded the genius of 
the retiring scholar who gave to English literature 
a perfectly graceful style; and its varying issues 
carried, now high, now low, the gay, imprudent, but 
generous, witty, and lovable adventurer, Dick Steele, 
whose name is always linked with those of Swift 
and Addison. In this turmoil, political and literary, 
we see on terms of intimacy the affairs great and 
small of each character. But familiarity does not 
breed contempt. Delightful are Steele’s misspelled 
letters, «‘ the most spontaneous unfeigned love-letters 
| in the language.” Addison appears here, as always, 
| the Greek ideal, a just harmony of the virtues, noth- 
| ing in excess, everything in measure, a model in 
| 


Letiers of 
18th century 
essayists. 





propriety. Of the 239 pages of Volume I., 178, 
or three-quarters, are given to Swift; and, indeed, 
the purpose of the book is to correct the common 
mistaken judgment of him derived from the essays 
of Macaulay, Thackeray, and Taine. This is the 
book’s chief claim to a place on our already crowded 
shelves. The editor has placed the reading public 
| under obligation for a real contribution to its knowl- 
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edge; he has put into convenient form interesting 
letters available until now “only in more or less 
elaborate and expensive complete editions, or in 
small anthologies containing at most half a dozen 
letters by the same writer.’’ The introductions do 
not attempt to cover the whole history of the time, 
and the notes are not chronological tables. Very 
properly, the letters are left to tell their own story, 
and thus the volumes seem well calculated for lovers 
of literature who enjoy the eelection of letters, and 
ean connote the historical, biographical, and literary 
setting. 


Memoirs ofan Lhe name of Henry Reeve is not a 
English gentieman familiar one to the American public, 
econ and one may question whether it was 
much more widely known at home. This is sug- 
gested by the words that Mr. Lecky dedicated to 
his memory in the “ Edinburgh Review,” over 
whose destinies Mr. Reeve had presided for forty 
years. “The career of Mr. Henry Reeve is per- 
haps the most striking illustration in our time of 
how little in English life influence is measured by 
notoriety. To the outer world, his name was but 
little known. He is remembered as the translator 
of Tocqueville, as the editor of the ‘Greville Mem- 
oirs,’ as the author of a not quite forgotten book on 
Royal and Republican France, showing much knowl- 
edge of French literature and politics ; as the holder 
during fifty years of the respectable, but not very 
prominent, post of Registrar of the Privy Council. 
To those who have a more intimate knowledge of 
the political and literary life in England, it is well 
known that during nearly the whole of his long life 
he was a powerful and living force in English litera- 
ture; that few men of his time have filled a larger 
place in some of the most select circles of English 
social life; and that he exercised during many 
years a political influence such as rarely falls to 
the lot of any Englishman outside of Parliament, 
or indeed outside the Cabinet.” But it is not for 
the interest that we may find in this career, singu- 
larly long and full as it was, nor for the pleasure 
and profit of knowing a fine specimen of English 
gentleman, that the two stately volumes of Reeve's 
“ Memoirs ” (Longmans) have their sole nor indeed 
their main value. It is rather for the familiar con- 
tact into which they bring us with many of the great 
political events and many of the most prominent 
men of Europe during the century just closing. 
One must not look to these volumes for “ revela- 
tions’; but the near glimpses and the direct im- 
pressions of famous men, both of England and the 
Continent, and the selections from their letters to 
him, refresh and enlarge our knowledge of them. 
It was not a colorless medium in which they are 
here reflected. He brought to the observation of 
the men he met very positive opinions of his own 
— prejudices, if you will; but this contributes to 
heighten the vividness if not the truthfulness of his 
pictures — as, for instance, in his account of his first 
meeting with Victor Hugo and Balzac. 





Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe’s volume 
ae —o on “American Bookmen” ( Dodd, 
, Mead & Co.) does not call for the 
particular comment which would properly be given 
it were its contents not already widely known. The 
series of articles of which it consists was originally 
published in “The Bookman.” This fact probably 
accounts for what seems to us an unfortunate title : 
in the ordinary use of the word (if there be an or- 
dinary use of a word so uncommon) a number of 
the men of letters here spoken of were not bookmen. 
We hesitate to think of Walt Whitman as a book- 
man, as Mr. Howe himself remarks ; and we should 
add Emerson or Hawthorne. But a title is often a 
minor matter: the title in its simplest significance 
has in this case little connection with the treatment. 
In some other ways the name does give an idea of 
the book, which is not a history of American liter- 
ature, nor a series of criticisms of American men 
of letters, although it contains a good deal that is 
historical and is written under the guidance of crit- 
ical estimate. It is a series of biographical sketches 
of the chief figures in our literature, well written 
and well illustrated. A book iike this is of a good 
deal of value just now. Not that we have not 
enough books about American literature. There 
have been published in the last few years half a 
dozen school histories. Nor that this book is (or 
pretends to be) an adequate treatment of the de- 
velopment of letters in America. We can afford 
to wait for such a book until the end of the first 
century of American letters, which we incline to 
place in the year 1909, the centennial of « Knick- 
erbocker’s New York.” But while we wait, public 
interest is aroused and public opinion is stirred by 
such books as this. Mr. Howe had here a good 
opportunity, to which he proved himself quite equal. 
He includes the chief of our men of letters; he 
writes a fluent account with rich illustration by por- 
trait, picture, and facsimile; he has always some- 
thing of the critical idea in mind, and yet never 
really departs from his own plan to present his facts 
“ primarily as a narrative.” We are not sure that 
there is any other book which takes just the place 
for which this is planned : we certainly do not think 
of any that is better. 


oon Bibliophiles will find some interest- 
old English ing facts handily and compactly got 
book auctions —_ together in Mr. John Lawler’s “ Book 
Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century,” 
the latest addition to The Book-Lover’s Library ” 
(Armstrong). The subject of book auctions at this 
period has not heretofore been treated in any de- 
tailed form, information relating to them, except 
what may with difficulty be gleaned from the orig- 
inal catalogues, being meagre and scattered. Mr. 
Lawler’s little book, therefore, fills a want. Though 
book auctions had been common in Holland at least 
since 1604, the custom of disposing of libraries su) 
hasta did not begin in England till 1676, at which 
date a sale was held by William Cooper, a dealer 
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dwelling at the sign of the “ Pelican” in Little 
Britain. The example of Cooper, who probably 
took his cue from the Elzevirs, soon found imitators, 
the method at once commending itself to collectors 
and persons wishing to dispose of their libraries. 
So from 1676 to 1700 over a hundred auctions were 
held, which meant the disposal of some 350,000 
works, bringing about £250,000 — or a much 
greater sum if reckoned in the money value of to-day. 
The auctions soon spread to the provinces, and were 
held even in booths at country fairs. Dunton 
boasted of shipping “ ten tuns ” of books to Ireland 
to be sold under the hammer. Those were days of 
good bargains, too, — of what would now be bar- 
gains undreamed of by the most sanguine collector, 
in books that now form the summum bonum of his 
pursuit. Fancy getting Holland's “ Herdologia,” with 
the fine portraits by Pass, for seven shillings; Edward 
VI.’s “ Prayer Book” of 1552 for sixteen shillings ; 
the Jenny Geddes “ Prayer Book ” of 1637 for four 
shillings ; or a first edition Bacon’s “ Advancement 
of Learning ” for one shilling! One's mouth waters 
at many such an item in these old lists. Mr. Law- 
ler’s book comprises a general Introduction, followed 
by separate chapters on William Cooper's sales, 
Edward Millington’s sales, those of other auction- 
eers of the century, the sale of Dr. Barnard’s library, 
and John Dunton’s Irish book auctions. There is 
an index. 


a In a pretty volume entitled “ Story 
oniiaidieth of the Princess des Ursins in Spain” 
of Spain (R. H. Russell ), we have an account 


of one of those women of two centuries ago, who 
occupied high social station and made it the means 
of wielding real political influence. In 1701, the 
Princess des Ursins, then fifty-nine years of age, 
was appointed Camarera-Mayar at the court of the 
newly-established Bourbon dynasty in Spain. Her 
previous history and her experience in diplomatic 
affairs seemed to Louis XIV. to fit her for this post, 
and it was expected by him that her influence would 
serve to keep the vacillating Philip V. of Spain 
faithful to French interests in the war of the Span- 
ish Succession, then just breaking over Europe. 
The author of the present work, Miss Constance 
Hill, shows us that in this expectation Louis XIV. 
was disappointed, for from the moment of her ar- 
rival in Spain the Princess threw herself heart and 
soul into the cause of the Spanish Bourbons —a 
course highly satisfactory to the King of France at 
first, but later distasteful to him when he would 
have sacrificed the interests of his grandson to the 
necessities of French policy. To her, indeed, more 
than to any other one person was due the stubborn 
courage which animated the loyal party in Spain, 
at a time when all seemed lost. Her discriminat- 
ing judgment of men, her careful estimate of the 
relative importance of events, her good sense in the 
every-day affairs of life, her skill in diplomacy, and 
above all her unfailing good nature and cheerful 
courage, are made plain by the pleasantly written 





narrative of her labors and by excellent selections 
from her letters to Madame de Maintenon and 
other personages of note in France. Even in her 
fall from power, after the contest with Austria was 
over and the battle won, we sympathize with her 
and admire her bravery, for in a measure she for- 
feited her position because she dared to attempt a 
reformation of that béte noir of so many Spanish 
politicians, the Holy Inquisition. Possibly her part 
in the direction of Spanish policy is overestimated 
in the present volume, but certainly she was an 
influential woman, and her story is here prettily told. 
The new glory of the American 
Navy, which is shown on one side by 
the great increase in number and im- 
provement in character of the men anxious for 
naval service since the war with Spain, is reflected 
on another side by such a book as “ From Reefer 
to Rear-Admiral” (Stokes), prepared a few years 
before his death by the late Rear-Admiral Benja- 
min F. Sands, U.S.N. The word “ Reefer” in 
the title is misleading to a landsman, as indicating 
a rise from the ranks; whereas Sands was a duly 
appointed midshipman from the beginning of his 
long and successful career. It is such a life as his 
which shows how unbroken is the tradition of our 
forces afloat. Sands, who was in active service for 
forty-seven years, from 1828 to 1874, including both 
the Mexican and Civil Wars, was the contemporary 
of Dewey, Sampson, and Schley, as he was of Far- 
ragut and Porter, the former having been a lieu- 
tenant on the first ship in which Sands saw service, 
and as the three great admirals of the war with 
Spain were of the two great admirals in the war 
between the States. David D. Porter was at the 
gallant taking of Tabasco from the Mexicans, as 
well as the gallant taking of Fort Fisher from the 
South ; and Farragut served with Porter’s father, 
David Porter, Jr., in the famous cruise of the 
“ Essex” in the war of 1812 ; while David Porter, 
Jr., was in the fight of the “ Constellation ” and the 
“ Insurgente ” in the naval war with France, serv- 
ing under Captain Thomas Truxton, one of the naval 
heroes of the Revolutionary War, and later with 
Decatur, Macdonough, Barney, and the rest, off 
Tripoli. David Porter, Sr., was also a Revolution- 
ary hero. Sands was a gallant officer, but his more 
memorable exploits were in the direction of the sci- 
ences. Here he was something of an extremest, 
inventing a deep-sea sounding apparatus, and being 
an astronomer at the head of the Naval Observa- 
tory. The book is excellent reading, even if it 
makes no great addition to our knowledge of history. 


Ought those who like Mr. Meredith’s 


Heroes of the 
U. 8. Navy. 


ao novels to like his poetry also? And 
what is to be said of the novels them- 
selves ? And what should we remember of the De 


Veres ? And of Matthew Arnold's poems, now half 
a century old ? Anyone who is in a state of sus- 
pense on these matters, and desires something to 
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effect a precipitate, may turn to Mr. W. M. Dixon’s 
“In the Republic of Letters” (imported by Serib- 
ner). These essays have been already published 
in magazines ; their author is Professor of English 
Literature in Mason College, Birmingham. So 
much will give a hint of what help Mr. Dixon will 
give the seeker. We have read the essays with 
interest. There are many critical essays published 
nowadays: in each we try to distinguish some new 
note. Here we distinguish none; but to make up, 
we hear at times the clear, beautiful music which 
is now more like a reminiscence of some golden 
days of youthful appreciation than an allurement 
toward anything tocome. There is no harm in that : 
we are prone to be too eager for “new notes” and 
“modern ideas”; there is such a thing as a charm, 
a beauty which is always old — as old, say, as New- 
man, or Pascal, or Plato,— and which is still mod- 
ern in spite of the Des Goncourts and Mr. Ruskin. 
We would hardly say that Mr. Dixon’s work has 
the charm of those great persuasive writers whom 
we have just thought of. It does, however, have 
something more like it than we have found in much 
critical writing that has of late come to our notice, 
— which is in some ways not saying very much, 
but in others is more than a little. 

In “The Physician” ( Macmillan ), 
the latest of the plays of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones to come to us in book 
form, we find the same originality of imagination 
and the same conventional staginess of treatment 
that have excited and depressed us before. It is 
something fresh and real to take for protagonist a 
famous specialist in nervous diseases who feels that 
his own life is poisoned by some strange trouble that 
his greatest skill cannot cure. There, it seems to 
us, the dramatist has a chance for some pretty deep- 
sea sounding in the human heart. But it also seems 
to us that it is not making the most of so good a 
chance to set your specialist down for six months’ 
attendance on a temperance worker who is a victim 
to alcoholism to the extent of about one spree a 
month, all unsuspected by his charming fiancée 
whose tender solicitude it is that calls in the doctor. 
When one has got as far as that, it is not hard to 
foresee that the drunkard will escape the specialist 
and die in the gutter, and that the doctor's cruel 
nervous disease will be cured by the love of the 
ex-fiancée. Mr. Jones has been very successful 
in pleasing the many who gather in the theatres to 
see and hear; it will be interesting to see how 
far he will please those who stay at home and read 
books. 


The latest of 
the plays of 
H. A. Jones. 


In the early part of the present cen- 
tury, that eccentric naturalist Con- 
statine Samuel Rafinesque published 
in * The Western Review and Miscellaneous Maga- 
zine” of Lexington, Ky., a series of articles on the 
fishes of the Ohio River. These were subsequently 
issued in book form, under the title “ Ichthyologia 


A classic of 
Sresh-water 
tchthyology. 





Ohiensis.” This work contains the original descrip- 
tions of a considerable number of the fresh-water 
fishes of the Mississippi river system ; for the author 
had the evil fortune — at least so far as his suc- 
cesses are concerned — to stumble upon and to name 
many of the most common species of this great river 
and its tributaries. Indeed, he often wove a scien- 
tific deseription from an idle fisherman’s tale, with- 
out ever seeing the mythical fish. Execrable as 
much of Rafinesque’s work was, his “ Ichthyologia 
Ohiensis ” has become the foundation of fresh-water 
ichthyology in America. For many years his de- 
scriptions were often ignored, but the stricter appli- 
cation of rules of nomenclature in these later years 
has made his work the starting-point for all who 
would deal comprehensively with the subject. Dr. 
R. E. Call has done the science a service by his 
carefully edited reprint (Burrows Brothers) of this 
ichthyological classic. The book contains a portrait, 
several facsimiles, a complete bibliography of Ra- 
finesque’s ichthyological publications, and a brief 
sketch of this versatile but unfortunate naturalist. 
The volume is handsomely gotten up, and will be a 
welcome addition to the library of every student of 
our fresh-water fishes. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 





Heretofore, our own country has been represented in 
“The Statesman’s Year Book” by a modest outline 
account of its form of government and existing admin- 
istration, inserted somewhere between Turkey and Ura- 
guay in the alphabetical arrangement of the manual. 
With the 1899 issue (Macmillan) this is all changed, 
and the United States now glories in an extensive 
chapter, set in the forefront of the volume, filling 
nearly three hundred pages, and made authoritative 
by the name of Mr. Carroll D. Wright. The other 
features of the work remain practically as in earlier 
editions. 

Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. are engaged in publish- 
ing a “Centenary” edition of Balzac, in Miss Worme- 
ley’s translation. There are to be thirty-three volumes 
in all, of which the first two have just been issued. 
These include “ Peré Goriot,” “The Marriage Contract,” 
“ Memoirs of Two Young Married Women,” and « Al- 
bert Savarus.” Each volume has three photogravure 
illustrations. The same publishers send us “ Fromont 
and Risler” (“Sidonie”), translated by Mr. George 
Burnham Ives, in a new uniform edition of Daudet, 
which will extend to twenty volumes. 

Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd’s “Cathedral Days” and 
“In and Out of Three Normandy Inns ” have achieved 
a well-deserved popularity during the decade or so that 
they have been before the public. They are now re- 
issued in a handsome new edition by Messrs. Little, 
Brown, & Co. 

Dr. George Willis Botsford’s “ History of Greece for 
High Schools and Academies,” just published by the 
Maemillan Co., is a handsome volume, well supplied 
with illustrations, maps, analyses, and other apparatus, 
which is interesting to read, scholarly in statement, and 
in every way highly commendable. 
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LITERARY NOTES, 


The Open Court Publishing Co. send us a new edition, 


in paper covers, of “ Buddhism and its Christian Critics,” | 


by Dr. Paul Carus. 


Mr. Charles W. Bain has edited the seventh book of | 


the “ Odyssey ” for the “ School Classics” published by | 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

“ Redgauntlet ” and “St. Ronan’s Well,” each in two 
volumes, have been added to the pretty Dent-Scribner 
edition of Scott’s novels. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” 
in two volumes, is published in a new edition by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. ‘ 

Messrs. Eldredge & Brother publish “ A Text-Book 
of Elementary Botany, including a Spring Flora,” by 
Professor W. A. Kellerman. 

« The Story of the British Race,” by Mr. John Munro, 
is published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. in their 
« Library of Useful Stories.” 

“The Technique of the French Alexandrine” is a 
doctoral dissertation presented to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity by Mr. Hugo Paul Thieme. 

Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister,” in two volumes, has 
just been published by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
in their “ Centenary ” edition of Carlyle. 

Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons import a new vol- 
ume of “ The Muses’ Library,” being “The Poems of 
Thomas Carew,” edited by Mr. Arthur Vincent. 

A “Collection of Poetry for School Reading,” edited 
by Mr. Marcus White, and designed for children from 
ten to fifteen years of age, is published by the Macmil- 
lan Co. 

“ Our Right to Acquire and Hold Foreign Territory,” 
is a “question of the day” discussed by Mr. Charles 
A. Gardiner in a pamphlet published by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

A new edition of De Morgan’s book “ On the Study 
and Difficulties of Mathematics,” is ‘one of the most 
acceptable of the books recently issued by the Open 
Court Publishing Co. 

Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. publish a new edition, 
at a reduced price, of “« Without Dogma,” the powerful 
psychological novel of modern Poland. The translation 
is by Miss Iza Young. 

“ Sir Bevis,” being an “adaptation” of the “ Wood 
Magic ” of Richard Jefferies, made into a reading-book 
for young people by Miss Eliza Josephine Kelley, is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

« Books I Have Read,” published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead, & Co., is one of Lamb’s diblia a-biblia. It isa 
blank book intended for readers of other books who may 
wish to note down their impressions. 

“Sound” is the first volume of “A Text-Book of 
Physics,” to appear in five sections. It is the work of 
Professors J. H. Poynting and J. J. Thompson, and is 
published in America by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Mr. Samuel Harden Church’s “ Oliver Cromwell,” 
duly reviewed by us when published five years ago, is 
now put forth by the Messrs. Putnam in a sumptuous 
«“ Commemoration ” edition, with eighteen full-page 
illustrations. The edition is limited to six hundred 
copies. 

Baedeker’s “ United States ” (imported by Seribner) 
has reached a “second revised edition,” in which we 
notice no material changes. It is a model of condensa- 





tion and reasonably up-to-date information, and we 
counsel travelling Americans, no less than visiting 
Europeans, te add it to their luggage, no matter how 
slender the latter may be. Mr. J. F. Muirhead, who 
has become a resident of this country, continues to be 
the editor of this highly useful publication. 

Two new volumes, the fourth and fifth, in the « His- 
tory of Egypt,” of composite authorship, have just been 
imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Professor 
Mahaffy writes the volume upon the period of the 
“ Ptolemaic Dynasty,” while the period of “ Roman 
Rule ” has fallen to the pen of Mr. J. Grafton Milne. 


List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 103 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue. | 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow 
(1803-1881). Based on official and other authentic sources. 
By William I. Knapp, Ph.D. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt 


tops, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6. 
Life of Danton. By A. H. Beesly. With photogravure 
rtraits, 8vo, uncut, pp. 355. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


i. 
The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. Edited by Sir 
emyss Reid. In 2 vols., illus., large 8vo. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $4.50. 

The Life and Work of Thomas Dudley, the Second Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. By Augustine Jones, A.M. Illus., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 484. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5. 

George Miiller of Bristol, and his Witness to a Prayer- 


Hearing God. By Arthur T. Pierson; with Introduction 
by — Wright. Illus., 8vo, pp. 461. Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.50. 


Recollections of Lincoln and Douglas Forty Years Ago. 
By an Eye-Witness. L[llus., 16mo, uncut. New York: 
Privately Printed. $1.50. 

Adam Smith. By Hector C. Macpherson. 12mo, pp. 160. 
** Famous Scots.’’ Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cts. 


HISTORY. 


The Civil War on the Border: A Narrative of Military 
Operations in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and the Indian 
Territory, during the Years 1863-65. By Wiley Britton. 
Vol. IL; large Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 546. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50. 
History of Egypt. New vols.: Under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, by J. P. Mahaffy ; and Roman Rule, by J. Grafton 
Milne, M.A. Each illus., 12mo, uncut. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Per vol., $2.52. 

The Story of the People of England in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Justin McCarthy. Part II., 1832-1895, 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 261. ** Story of the Nations.’’ G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Old Northwest: The Beginnings of our Colonial Sys- 
tem. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D. Revised edition; with 
maps, Svo, pp. 430. Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.75. 

Selections from the Sources of English History, B. c. 55 
—A.D. 1832, Arranged and edited by Charles W. Colby. 
M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 325. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$1.50. 

The Story of the British Race. By John Munro. 24mo. 
pp. 228. * Library of Useful Stories.’’ D. Appleton & Co. 
40 cts. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Unaddressed Letters. Edited by Frank Athelstane Swet- 
tenham, K.C.M.G. 12mo, uncut, pp. 312. John Lane. 


$1.50. 
More. By Max Beerbohm. 12mo, uncut, pp. 201. John 
First vols.: Alabama, by 


Lane. $1.25. 
New Series of Modern Plays. 
Augustus Thomas ; The Weavers, wy Gerhart Hauptmann, 
orison 


trans. from the German by Mary : Lonely Lives, 
by Gerhart Hauptmann, trans. by orison. 
l6mo. R.H. Russell. Per vol., $1. 
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Character not Creeds: Reflections from Hearth and Plow- 
. By Daniel Fowler DeWolf, A.M. 12mo, pp. 258. 
Robert Clarke Co. $1.25. 
Anna Ruina: A Drama. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 101. 
London: David Nutt. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works of Honoré de Balzac, ** Centenary ’’ edition. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Vol. I., 
Pere Goriot, and The Marri Contract ; Vol. I1., Me- 
moirs of Two Young Married Women, and Albert Savarus. 
Each illus. in photogravure, 12mo, gilt top. Little, Brown, 
& Co. Per vol., $1.50. 

The Poems of Thomas Carew. Edited by Arthur Vincent. 
With photogravure portrait, 14mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 264. 
** Muses’ Library.”’ Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.75. 

Fromont and Risler (** Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé’’). 
By Alphonse Daudet; trans. by George Burnham Ives. 
With photogravure frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 489. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Works of Shakespeare, * Eversley” edition. Edited 
by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. Vol. LEL.; 12mo, aneut, pp. 500. 
Macmillan Co, $1.50. 

Goethe's Wilhelm Meister. Trans. from the German b 
Thomas Carlyle. ‘Centenary ’’ edition; in 2 vols., wit 
portraits, Svo, uncut. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 

The Waverley Novels, ** Temple” edition. New vols.: 
St. Ronan’s Well, and Redgauntiet. Each in 2 vols., with 
photogravure frontispieces, 24mo, gilt tops. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Per vol., 80 cts. 

Without Dogma: A Novel of Modern Poland. By Heuryk 
Sienkiewicz; trans. from the Polish by Iza Young. Pop- 
ular edition ; with photogravure frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 423. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1. 

Cassell’s National Library, New Series. Edited by Prof. 
Henry Morley. First vols.: Shakespeare’s Hamlet, The 
Merchant of Venice, and Julius Cesar. Each in 1 vol., 
24mo. Cassell & Co. Per vol., paper, 10 ets.; cloth, 20 cts. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 

Poems. By Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 12mo, uncut, pp. 107. 
John Lane. $1.50. 

The Silence of Love. By Edmond Holmes. &vo, uncut, 
pp. 56. John Lane, $1.25. 

Within the Hedge. By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 12mo, 
uneut, pp. 127. Donbleday & McClure Co. $1. 

Jingle and Jangle, and Other Verses for and about Children. 
By William S. Lord. i2mo, gilt top, pp. 58. F. H. Revell 


Co, 75 ets. 
FICTION. 

Dross. By Henry Seton Merriman. LIilus., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 330. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.75. 

The Fowler. By Beatrice Harraden. 12mo, pp. 345. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50, 

Men's Tragedies. By R. V. Risley. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 303. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

A Double Thread. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 12mo, 
pp. 418. D. Appleton & Co. BO. 

The Queen of the Swamp, and Other Plain Americans. 
By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 16mo, pp. 331. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Children of the Mist. By Eden Phillpotts. 12mo, pp. 550. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

Idols. By William J. Locke. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 366. 
John Lane. $1.50. 

Tiverton Tales. By Alice Brown. 12mo, pp. 33%. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Love among the Lions: A Matrimonial Experience. By 
F. Anstey. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 116. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

The Short Line War. By Merwin-Webster. 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 34. Maemillan Co. $1.50, 

The Jamesons. By Mary E. Wilkins. Illus. in colors, 16mo, 
gilt top. uncut, pp. 177. Doubleday & McClure Co. $1. 

The Bye of a God, and Other Tales of East and West. By 
W. A. Fraser. With frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 260. Double- 
day & McClure Co. $1.25. 

The Awakening. By Kate Chopin. 12mo, gilt top, ancut, 
pp. 303. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 

The Duke of Linden: A Romance. By Joseph F. Charles. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 2%. John Lane. $1.25. 

The Fight for Dominion: A Romance of our First War 
with Spain. By Gay Parker. Illus.. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 316. E.R. Herrick & Co. $1.50. 








A Fair Brigand. By George Horton. Illus., 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 330, H. S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 

The Passing of Prince Rozan: A Romance of the Sea. By 
John Bickerdyke. 12mo, uncut, pp. 286. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1. 

Pursued by the Law. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 12mo, 
pp. 343. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

D’Arcy of the Guards; or, The Fortunes of War. By Louis 
Evan Shipman. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 238. H.S, Stone 
&Co. $1.25. 

Mistress Content Cradock. By Annie Eliot Trumbull. 
ogg * ge gilt top, uncut, pp. 306. A.S. Barnes & 
Co. $1. 


Transatlantics. By Frederick W. Wendt. ltimo, uncut, 
pp. 219. Brentano's. 

Oliver Iverson. By Ann Devoore. With frontispiece, 18mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 181. H.S. Stone & Co. 75 cts. 

Yale Yarns: Sketches of Life at Yale University. By John 
Seymour Wood. 12mo, pp. 307. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Paper, 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The European Tour. By Grant Allen. 12mo, pp. 297. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

In and Out of Three Normandy Inns. By Anna Bowman 
Dodd. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 394. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $2. 

Cathedral! Days: A Tour in Southern England. By Anna 
Bowman Dodd. New edition ; illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 39. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Across India at the Dawn of the 20th Compuat- By Luey 
E. Guinness. L[)lus., large 8vo, pp. 260. F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.50 net. 

In Modern Spain: Some Sketches and Impressions. By 
Reginald St. Barbe. Illus., 12mo, uneut, pp. 95. London : 
Elliot Stock. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Polychrome Bible. New vols.: Book of Ezekiel. by 
C. H. Toy, LL.D. ($2.50) ; and Book of Joshua, by Rev. 
W. H. Bennett, M.A. ($1.25 net). Each illus., 4to. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

The Victory of the Will. By Victor Charbonnel ; trans. 
from the French by Emily itney ; with Introduction b 
= 12mo, gilt top, pp. 331. Little, Brown, & 

Yo. $1.50, 


Myth, Ritual, and Religion. By Andrew Lang. New edi- 

- in 2 vols., 12mo, uneut. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
2.50. 

The Life of Trust: Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings 
with George Miiller. Written by himself; with Introduc- 
tion and concluding chapter by J. R. Miller, D.D. Final 
edition ; illus., 12mo, pp. 544. r Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Heaven; or, That Better Country. By Jonathan Weaver, 
D.D. With portrait, 12mo. pp. 240. Dayton, Ohio: 
United Brethren Publishing House. $1. 

A Soul's Pilgrimage: Personal and Religious Experiences. 
By Charles F. B. Miel. D.D. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 190. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $1. net. 

Buddhism and its Christian Critics. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
12mo, pp. 316. Open Court Publishing Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 


The Economic Foundations of Society. By Achille Loria ; 
trans. from the French by Lindley M. Keasby ; with a 
new Preface by the author. 12mo, uncut, pp. 385. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Our Right to Acquire and Hold Foreign Territory. By 
Charles A. Gardiner. 12mo, pp. 56. ** Questions of the 
Day.”’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper, 50 cts. 


ART. 

A History of French Art, 1100-1899. By Rose G. Kings- 
ley. Svo, uncut, pp. 517. Longmans, Green, & Co. $5. 

Selected Examples of Decorative Art from South Ken- 
gagten Museum. Edited by F. E. Witthaus. Parts 1.—IV. 
Folio. Longmans, Green, & Co, Per part, $1. 

XVII Designs to Thornton’s Virgil. Reproduced from 
the original woodcuts of William Blake. Large vo, uncut, 
pp. 58. Portland, Maine: Thomas B. Mosher. $2. net. 

Concerning the Royal Academy and the Paris Interna- 

tional Exhibition of 1900, and Other Reveries. By Henry 

Naegely. &vo, uncut, pp. 73. London : Elliot Stock. Paper. 


1899. ] 


REFERENCE. 
A Dictionary of the Bible. By James men . MLA., 
with the assistance of others. VoL IL., Feign— insman. 
Large 8vo, pp. 870. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE DIAL 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1899. Edited by J. Scott | 


Keltie, LL.D., and I. P. A. Renwick, _ 
edition, edited by Carroll D. Wright, LL.D 
12mo, pp. 1500. Macmillan Co. $3. net. 

Cumulative Index to Periodicals, Third Annual Volume, 
1898. Edited by the Cleveland Public Library. 

Svo, pp. 792. Cleveland: Helman-Taylor Co. ‘$5. 

The United States, with an Excursion into Mexico: A 
Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Karl Baedeker. 
Second revised edition ; with maps, 18mo, pp. 579. 
Seribner’s Sons. $3.60 net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 
Stars and Telescopes: A Hand-book of Popular Astron- 


omy. By David P. Todd, M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 419. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $2. 


American 
. With maps, 


The Bee People. By Ma: t Warner or Illus., 
12mo, pp. 177. A.C, McClurg & Co. $1.25 
EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 

COLLEGE. 


Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home. 
By Samuel T. Dutton. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 259 
Maemillan Co. $1.25. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychol . and to Students on Some 
of Life’s Ideals. By William James. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 301. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

The Art of Teaching. By David Salmon. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25. 

Psychology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. 
B.A., and A. H. Garlick, B.A. 12mo, pp. 413. 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 

El S{ de las Nifias. Por Leandro Ferndndez de Moratin ; 
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12mo, pp. 


Dexter, 
Long- 


edited by J. D. M. Ford, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 95. Ginn & 
Co. 55 ets, 

Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner. Edited by John eg 
Fruit, Ph.D. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 85. Ben}. 


Sanborn & Co, 25 ets. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Conduct of War: A Short Treatise on its Most Impor- 
tant Branches and Guiding Rules. By Colmar Freiherr 
von der Goltz; trans. from the German by Major G. F. 
Leverson, P.S.C. Svo, uncut, pp. 285. ** Wolseley Series.” 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 

Islam in Africa: Its Effects — Religious, Ethical, and Social 


— upon the People of the Country. By Anson P. Atter- 
bury ; with Introduction by F. F. Ellinwood. 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 208. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 


100,000 VOLUMES IN STOCK, 
Send for Catalogue. 

“YE OLDE BOOKE MAN,” 

N.Y. 


RARE BOOKS 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH, 


53 Srate Streer. ALBANY, 
FOR SALE. 


In good condition, prepaid on receipt of price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send list of wants. I 


will buy books for you, or I will buy or sell your books. Address 
P.O. Box 927. H. H. TIMBY (Book Hunter), Conneaut, Ohio. 
Bancroft’s History of the U.S. 10 vols., 8vo, clo. Bost. ‘52-75 . $12.00 
Ethnology, Bureau of. First six vols., 4to, clo., illus. . 1200 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Vols. 1 to 36, original clo., fine set . . 40.00 
Dwight (T.) Travels in N. Eng. and N. Y. Lond. 1823. 4 vols. 4.50 
Barrett (W.). Old Merchants of N. Y. City. 2d &4thser. 2v.,clo. 2.75 


Mill(J.8.). Principles of Political Economy. 2 v.,8vo,clo. Bost.1848 3.75 
Leith’s Narrative. No. 83 of 143 printed. 8vo, clo. . . 180 
Baldwin (Thos. ). Baptism of Believers Only. 12mo sh. Bost. 

18%. Three leaves mended . 13 
Rogers (Ammi) Memoirs of. 12mo, bds. Wattertown, x. H. 46. 1.0 
Hyde (John J. V.). Mormonism, Its Leaders and wr Illus., _ 

12mo, clo. . o>» = 
Craig (N). History of Pittsburg. " 12mo, de. 3.00 
Brackenridge (H. M.) Hist. of the Whiskey Insurrection ‘8¥0, clo. 2.25 
Burgoyne (A. G.). History of the Homestead Riots, July, “92. 1.00 
Clay Minstrel (The),and True Whig’s Pocket Companion,for 1544. 

” inn se Ts oo eo ot ee eee Soe ee 
Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. lus. with 24 curious old cuts. 

” Lond. 1787. 12mo, rebound. Halfroan . . 2.00 
Ames (N.). An Astronomical Almanack, for 1762. With diary 

interleaved. Orig. paper, stitched. I6mo. : 1.00 
Davis (J.) History of the Welsh ware from year 63 to 177 7¢ 

12mo, bds. Pittsburg, 1835 . 1.00 


Charles | 
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An Ark full of Rare, Old, and Curious Books. Write for Cata- 
_ logue. NOAH F. MORRISON, 893 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


UNITARIAN LITERATURE SENT FREE 


je Post Office Mission of Unitarian Church, * Aveuen, Yen Y. Please 
dreas Mrs. Ciara Parker, 223 Warburton Avenue, onkers, N. ¥. 


Unitarian Publications Sent Free. 


Address Mission Committee, 3 Berkely Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS First Editions of American Authors ; Encyclopedias 

and Subscription Books; Works relating to the Civil 

War; Odd Numbers and Sets of the Standard Maga- 

zines. Send for Catalogue No. 3, just issued. Established for over a 
quarter of a century. 


FRANK W. BIRD, 58 Cornhill, Boston. 





BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying Books, write for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7° “est 7a. etree 


ork. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


ONY ERSA TIONAL FRENCH — FOR SCHOOL, HOMB, 
Private Instruction, and especially for young American Teachers. 
Premiére Livraison, 24 pages, mailed for 10 cts. 
BE. ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, ParapeLpata. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Bostom, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoye sur demande. 


Stupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting requirements for entrance examination at 
c wy Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
4 Goamenae. — From Education (Boston): ** A well made series.’ 


FRENCH BOOKS. _ 


Readers of French desiring gvod literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 ets. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author, Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


AUTHORS NEW OR REJECTED BOOK MS. CARE- 


FULLY REVIEWED WITHOUT CHARGE 
OR PREJUDICE. Pvus.isnep ir Empopyine Surricrent Merit. 
EASTERN PUBLISHING CO., 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


STORY-WRITERS, ny Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of 
book, or its skilled revision ont ¢ correction, or advice as to publ on om? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AUTHORS 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 


The Editor Publishing Company, 


CINCIN NATI, OHIO. 


AUTHORS! ‘Have you MSS. of Stories, Novels, 
or of any other literary work’ We give expert 
REVISION, Criticism, advice as to disposal, and 
read MSS. of all kinds on reasonable terms for 
PUBLISHERS and Authors. Address for circu- 
lar (M) and references. Note change of address. 
EpiroriAt Bureau, 120 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
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BOOK All Out-of-Print Books su 

subject. Acknowledged the world over as the most expert 
book-finders extant. Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK 
SHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson Leech. ete. The La t and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Watrer T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Ltd. 


(Eatablished 1809) 
Cannon House, Bream’'s Buildings, London, England. 
Branches: Cannon Street, Craven Street, Cardiff, 
Exeter, and Leicester. 


EXPORT NEWS AGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Supply the trade with all Newspapers, Magazines, Books, etc. 


Arrangements can be made for shipping through our New York Agent. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on p lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. . 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


BOOKBINDING, 


DIAL 


, no matter on what | 





PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 


in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 


56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


“THE BLESSED DAMOZEL,”’ 
By Dante G. Rossetti. 





A fine photogravure measuring 1514 x 28% inches, printed on 
India paper. Price, $12.00. Prospectus sent on application, | 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 

FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 

14 East Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


STANDARD 100 pages | SO ataget) quires 
BLANK BOOKS a 


Short count quires. 
BSOLUTELY FAIR. 
HONEST GOODS —- FULL COUNT — FAIR PRICES 
Manufactured for the Trade by 


BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 


T H E The most | 
RUcG stoRE *aivuet 


in all sizes and 
qualities, at 
Absolutely Lowest 
Prices. 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS ano ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 


Wabash Ave., cor. Congress, 
CHICAGO. 


| 
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THE MAKING 
OF BOOKS 


IN ALL rs 
BRANCHES 





ONTRACTS of every kind, especially for works running 


C 


other than English appear, can safely be intrusted 


into several volumes, and those in which languages 





to us 


Our imprint (see “ The Jesuit Relations *” is a guaranty of 


Pric 
THE IMPERIAL PRESS 


NEW YORK 


accuracy and excellence. es low 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


H. S. ELLIOTT, Western Representative, 
37 Randolph St., Corner Wabash Ave., CHicac« 


BRUSH & PENCIL 
AN ILLUSTRATED ARTS és CRAFTS 


MAGAZINE OF THE 
RTICLES of current artistic interest in all branches. 
+k Essentially American in spirit. The recognized 
exponent of artistic progress. Beautiful reproductions of 
the latest and best works of Americans. Notes of the 
prominent exhibitions. Comments and criticism. 

The Burbank series of Indian portraits in colors wil! 
be continued. The new series of American Historical 
color prints commenced in the January issue. 

Subscription price $2.50 per year, single numbers 
25 cents, Send for sample copy. 











THE ARTS @ CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO. 
1614 Marquette Buicoine...Cuicaco 


THE BURTON SOCIETY will print, for dis- 
tribution among its members, an illustrated 
facsimile of the First Edition of 


BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Absolutely Unabridged. 

In 16 volumes, Royal 8vo. First volume ready 
early in June. Subsequent volumes to follow 
at intervals of six weeks. Prospectus, sample 
pages, etc., upon application. 
THE BURTON SOCIETY, 

22 Barth Block, Denver, Colo. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 
ON LAFAYETTE. 


Just added to the series: No. 97, « Lafayette in the 
American Revolution,” a selection from his autobiog- 
raphy covering the period of his first visit to America; 
No. 98, “The Letters of Washington and Lafayette, 
relating to the American and French Revolutions,” with 
historical and bibliographical notes. 


Send for complete lists. 
Price, 5 cents a copy. $4.00 per 100. 





DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS > 


SOME MODERN CLASSICS 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. With Portrait. $2.50. 


“I prefer the t who sings of my immortal soul to the chap w i i -wi i 
Wa fo Kipling, "— Me. Vanes Dmemmeon tn Pho Ooiiwreen, e chap who sings of windlasses and steam-winches. And so I prefer William 


THE LAST BALLAD, and Other Poems. By Jonn Davipson. Feap Svo, $1.50. 
ee —_ a te ag ett eae ee hey 9 ee ow -_ 4 or is upon him, writes verse that must ap to all who 
poetry, and ‘ The Last Ballad, and Other Poems’ is a cohen in which his = qunaselia’ a 
THE SEQUEL TO “AYLWIN.” 
, THE COMING OF LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story and Other Poems. By Taropore Warrs-Duxton, 
author of ‘ Aylwin.” Crown Svo, $2.00. 
Literature says : ‘In ‘The Coming of Love’ (which, though published earlier, isa sequel to ‘ Aylwin’) he has given us an unforgettable, 
we cannot but believe an enduring, portrait—one of the few immortal] women of the imagination. Rhona Boswell comes again into ‘ Aylwin.’”’ 
A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FOREST LOVERS.” 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. By Mavrice Hew cerr. Crown &vo, $1.25. 


** Even more distinctively and richly i inative than his ‘ Forest Lovers.’ It is a bit of t i i i i 
tho humane of suiting ne The _— mag 8 rs. isa of bold fantasy, veined with passion, lightened by 


THE WIND AMONG THE REEDS. (New Poems) By W. B. Years. $1.25. 
The London Outlook says: “In truth Mr. Yeats’ work, for which we have waited several years, is a beautiful gift.” 
MORE. By Max Beersoum. A Volume of Essays. $1.25. 


“In his hands the knack of graceful impertinence is raised by dint of sheer mastery to the dignity of a serious art ; there are moments, 
indeed, when he brings it within measurable distance of the sublime.’’— Literature. 


THE SPIRIT OF PLACE, and Other Essays. By Avice Meynet  Feap 8vo, $1.25. 


The London Pal! Mali Gazette says: “ A rare book. One cannot believe that a writer whose perceptions are so fine but so human, whose 
reflections are so fine but so just, can write anything one would not wish to read." 


NEW NOVELS © 








By Author of “ Patience Sparhawk,” “ The Californians.” YOUNG LIVES. A Romance. By Ricnarp Le Gavtrenne, author 
A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. By Gerraupe Arnertox. Sec- of “The Quest of the Golden Girl,” ‘The Romance of Zion 
ond Edition, $1.50. Chapel,” ete. With a cover design by Will Bradley. $1.50. 
The Boston Gi--be says : “ It is so well told that it is sure to outlast Mr. J. Keworick Banos in the New York World says: “ The ol4- 
a great deal of current fiction.” time Le Gallienne is restored to us. Hie corner on the library shelf 
PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS. A Novel. Translated from the  '* ee more made ready for bim.’ 
Swedish of AMALIE Skram. By Atice Stronacn and G. B. Jacont. New Novel by the Author of “ Derelicts."’ 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. IDOLS. By W. J. Locke, author of “ Derelicts," ete. $1.50. 


140 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


BRITISH ANTHOLOGIES. 


I. THE DUNBAR ANTHOLOGY. Vi. THE MILTON ANTHOLOGY. 

1401-1508 a. D. Preparing. 1638-1674 A. D. Now ready. 
Il. THE SURREY & WYATT ANTHOLOGY. Vil. THE DRYDEN ANTHOLOGY. 

1509-1547 a. D. Preparing. 1675-1700 A. D. Shortly. 
li. THE SPENSER ANTHOLOGY. Vill. THE POPE ANTHOLOGY. 

1548-1591 aA. D. Shortly. 1701-1744 A. D. Shortly. 
1V. THE SHAKESPEARE ANTHOLOGY. 1X. THE GOLDSMITH ANTHOLOGY. 

1592-1616 A. D. Now ready. 1745-1774 A. D. Preparing. 
Vv. THE JOHNSON ANTHOLOGY. X. THE COWPER ANTHOLOGY. 

1617-1637 a. D. Now ready. 1775-1800 A. D. Preparing | 


Epitep By Proressorn EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, London, etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, 75 cents per volume. Each volume is complete in itself and may be obtained separately. 


This is the first adequate attempt that has ever been made towards an historical national Anthology at popular prices. 
The Series will contain about 2,500 entire Poems and Songs, written by some Three Hundred Poets. 

It will include the largest collection ever printed of the most exquisite Love Lyrics in our language, some serious Poems, 
many notable Ballads, some Political Verse, a few Prison Songs ; also Naval and Military Songs, Drinking Songs, Mad Songs, 
Satires, ete., together with Poems in praise of the Country Life and its various pleasures, Hunting, Hawking, Fishing, etc. 

Nearly every form of English Versification will be represented in the Series. 


For sale by ali Booksellers. Send for descriptive circular, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
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READY JUNE 1. 


“MARY CAMERON ” 


A ROMANCE OF FISHERMAN’S ISLAND. 


By Eprra A. Sawyer, with an Introduction by Harriet Prescorr Srorrorp. 
pages, illustrated, and attractively bound in cloth. 


qood.” 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.00. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


About 2 
A new novel, * bright, entertaining, 


[June 1, 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. THE TRAVELERS 


Field, Forest, and Wayside 


Flowers. 


With chapters on Sedges and Ferns. Untechnical 
Studies for Unlearned Lovers of Nature. By 
Mavup Goring, author of * With the Wild Flow- 
ers.” Crown 8vo, cloth, decorated, illustrated 
with more than 100 half-tone and line engrav- 
ings. $1.50. 

Written especially for people who, without time or 
possibly inclination to familiarize themselves with botan- 
ical nomenclature and technical terms, are yet true 
nature-lovers and enjoy the beauties and wonders of 
familiar plant life. 


George Miller of Bristol and His 
Witness to a Prayer- 
Hearing God. 


By Rev. Artuur T. Prerson, D.D. With an 
Introduction by James Wright, son-in-law and 
successor in the work of George Miller. Crown 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, 51.50. 

This work was largely prepared at Bristol, the home 
of Mr. Miller, and with the codperation of his family. 
It covers not only the same period as the four volumes 
of the “ Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 


Miiller,” but also the remainder of his life from 1885 
to 1898. 


From the Child’s Standpoint. 


Studies of Child-Nature. A Book for Parents and 
Teachers. By Frorence Hutt WINTERBURN. 
12mo, cloth, with a portrait of the author. $1.25. 
This book is a collection of studies of child-nature 

and child-life, written with that sympathetic insight 

into the heart of childhood for which this author is so 
justly noted. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


Publishers, 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
§. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, See’y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 


ASSETS, $25,315,442.46. LIABILITIES, $21,209,625.36. 


SURPLUS, $4,105,817.10. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $36,996,956.27. 


Armour Institute of 
Technology ... Chicago 


THE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 
EMBRACES 
1. The Technical College, an engineering school 
of high grade, having thorough courses in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, and 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 


These courses are each four years in length. There 
is also a two years’ course in Architecture 

2. Armour Scientific Academy, a thorough-going 
preparatory school, which fits its students for ad- 
mission to the engineering courses of the Technical 
College, or to the leading colleges and universities 
east and west. 

3. The Associated Departments, including The 
Department of Domestic Arts, The Kindergarten 
Normal Department, The Department of Music, 
and The Department of Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Direct general correepondence Address inquiries about courses 

to of instruction to 
F. W. GUNSAULUS, THOS. C. RONEY, 
President. Dean of the Faculty. 





The Institute Year Book will be sent upon application. 


1899.] 


A Summer 
Vacation 


Can be most enjoyably spent at Milwau- 
kee, Waukesha, Madison, Devil’s Lake, 
Green Lake, Gogebic Lake, Lake Geneva, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Lake Minnetonka, 
White Bear, Duluth, Ashland, Marquette, 
and the resorts of Wisconsin, Northern 


Michigan and Minnesota, Dakota Hot | 


Springs, Denver, Colorado Springs, Mani- 
tou, Glenwood Springs, or in the valleys 
and mountains of Colorado, Utah, and 
California. Exceptionally fine train serv- 
ice to all points. Low-rate tourist tickets 
and pamphlets upon inquiry at ticket 
offices. Ask for tickets via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


Ticket Office, 193 Clark Street. 


Passenger Station, corner Wells and Kinzie Sts. 


HAUNTS IN THE WILD WOODS 
AND GAY PLACES FOR SUMMER OUTINGS. 

Either, or both, can be found along the lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Northern Michigan, Iowa and the Dakotas. 
Among the many delightful summer resorts are Dele- 
van, Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Elkhart Lake, Marquette, 
Madison, Kilbourn, Minocqua, Star Lake, Lake Okoboji, 
Spirit Lake, Clear Lake, Big Stone, Frontenac, White 
Bear, and Lake Minnetonka. 
Wisconsin, in the forests of Northern Michigan and 
Minnesota, and in the far stretches of the Dakotas true 
sportsmen can fish and hunt to their hearts’ content. 
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In the north woods of | 


For pamphlet of “Summer Tours,” and “Fishing and | 
Hunting,” apply to nearest ticket agent, or address with | 
two-cent stamp, Gro. H. Hearrorp, Gen’! Pass. Agt., | 


555 Old Colony Building, Chicago, III. 


THOSE WHO PURCHASE THEIR 
WEARING APPAREL FROM 


A. A. DEVORE & SON, 
TAILORS, 


Pullman Building, CHICAGO, 





ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ALWAYS. 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


NEW MODELS. 


Numbers 6, 7, and 8 


(Wipe CARRIAGE.) 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New York. 











ST. JOE AND BENTON HARBOR 
ROUTE 
Graham & Morton Line. 


Operating the steel side-wheel 
passenger steamers 


CITY OF CHICAGO and 
CITY OF MILWAUKEE, 
and the popular passenger propeller 
CITY OF LOUISVILLE, 
Between Chicago, St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 


$1.00 DAILY EXCURSIONS 
Leaving dock, foot of Wabash Avenue, Chicago, at 
9:30 a.M., daily, and 12:30 noon, daily (Saturday and 
Sunday excepted), arrive at resorts at 1:30; leave re- 


| sorts at 5:00 p.M., arrive in Chicago on return at 9:00 


p.M., daily. Regular steamer also leaves Chicago at 


| 11:30 p.M., daily, and at 2:00 p.m., Saturday only. 


The 12:30, noon, trip does not commence until June 26. 
Change of time Sept. 9. Also this company reserves 
the right to change this schedule without notice. By 
this route the tourist reaches direct the heart of the 
Michigan Fruit Belt aud also the most charming sum- 


| mer resort region adjacent to Chicago. 


Have™the satisfaction of knowing the garments | 
| J. S. Morton, Seec’y and Treas., 


are PERFECT as to style and fit. 


A. A. DEVORE. J. A. DEVORE. 


J. H. Granam, Pres., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
G. P. Cory, Gen’l Agent, 
Foot Wabash Avenue, 48 River Street, Chicago. 


Poor oe ee eee Oe SO oe Bee oe Se 
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COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 
FOR SCHOOLS 


By ROBERT HERRICK, A.B., Assistant Professor of English in the University 
of Chicago; and LINDSAY TODD DAMON, A.B., Instructor in English 
in the University of Chicago. 











Composition — ORAL AND Writren — Wuat To Write Asour 

PART I. — DEVELOPMENT OF Sussects — DivipinG SuBJEcTs INTO PaRa- 

Preliminary GRAPHS — BurLpinc Sentences — A Review or Puncruation — 
Work. How To Increase A VocaBuLARY — LETTERS. 








The authors believe that in the earlier years of English work the 
critical side of teaching should be subordinated to the constructive, stimulative side, and that 


the pupil should be encouraged to write freely, and to form habits of thought and of invention, 
before his expression is minutely criticized. 





Goop Use Derinep — THe STANDARDS OF Goop Use — Bar- 
PART II. BARISMS — IMPROPRIETIES — IDIOM AND TRANSLATION- ENGLISH — 
Usage. GramMak — Goop Use IN THE SENTENCE. 











This Part contains a discussion of the laws that govern writing, 
of the Standards of Good Use, viz.: Present, National, and Reputable Use ; somewhat extended 
chapters on Barbarisms and Improprieties, including a full treatment of “shall” and « will,” 
* should” and * would,” with copious illustrative examples and exercises. 





W orpiness — Ricgut CuHoice or Worps. 








PART lil. Here is taken up the consideration of the allied subjects of Dif- 
Diction. fuseness, Tautology, Redundancy, Verbosity, Figures of Speech, etc., 
illustrated by a variety of helpful exercises. 
CLEARNESS IN SENTENCES — Uniry — Conerence — Force 1n 
PART IV. 


SENTENCES: Empuasis, Lencru, Periopiciry anp PARALLELISM 
— SINGLE PARAGRAPHS. 


Rhetorical Laws 
of the Sentence 








d th Certain principles underlie the proper construction of both the 
wars - sentence and the paragraph, and the authors have set forth these 
aragrapn. laws fully in this part of the book. 
Tue Srrucrure oF THE WuHoLe Composition — SUMMARIES 
PART V. — OrtersaL Composirion — Lirerary Laws — Descriptive 
The Whole 


AND NakRATIVE Writinc — Expositrory AND ARGUMENTATIVE 
Composition. Writtne. 


At some point in his work the student should be given a some- 
what comprehensive view of Rhetoric as governed by fixed laws and principles. The authors 
have briefly outlined this treatment of the subject in Part V. 











One Volume, 476 Pages, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 


